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By Rev. F. G. 


HE Ontonagon River is one of the 
larger streams that flow into Lake 
Superior. At its outlet lies. the lit- 

tle town of the same name. It is an old 
town, as communities are reckoned in 
the newer districts of the State, having 
been settled over 50 years. With a popu- 
lation that has been practically stationary 
for years, it presents the dual character- 
istics of a pioneer town and of a staid 
New England village. The older fami- 
lies, some of which date their sojourn 
back to the early fifties, and their de- 
scendants, represent the solid element of 
the community, while the periodical in- 
fluxes of men for the mills and camps 
contribute the picturesqueness and viril- 
ity of a pioneer town. 

On all sides, except lakeward, it is 
still surrounded by forest; one or two 
lines of contiguous farms that border the 
highways to Rockland and Greenland, 
the nearest neighbors, constitute prac- 
tically the only cleared areas in its vicin- 
ity. 

Deer have been known to wander into 
town, and not infrequently are seen near 
it. The river (like most of the streams 
that empty into Lake Superior from the 
south) is comparatively short, but deep 
and treacherous, carrying much sediment 
and given to shifting bars and channels. 

Some of the best deer hunting is still 
found along its banks—chiefly because of 
the excellent cover they afford and the 
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difficult nature of the ground from the 
sportsman’s point of view. Deep ravines 
alternate with steep ridges and broken 
country generally on either bank for a 
mile or two back from the river; while 
a liberal sprinkling of swamps, burnings 
and close-growing evergreens provide se- 
curity from all but the most persistent of 
hunters. 

The soil is a red sandy clay, overlaying 
solid rock. At nearly all times of the 
year the river carries much of this soil 
in solution. The ravines, though of no 
great length as a rule, are deep and the 
intervening ridges are steep and occa- 
sionally of almost knife-edge sharpness. 
In many instances the bottoms of these 
ravines have been washed down to the 
rock, with only a superficial layer of soil 
over them. Long ago the river occupied 
the whole valley. As it gradually shrank 
in width, and while it was still large 
enough to flood its diminishing banks 
with sufficient volume to create new 
channels for itseli—as it indeed does 
even now on a small scale—it must have 
been a very turbulent as well as erratic 
stream. In its subsidence, however, it 
left three or four small lakes or bayous, 
at varying distances apart, close under its 
ancient banks. These now are used by 
muskrat, otter and mink, and during 
the spring afford spawning beds for 
those leopards of inland waters, the pick- 
erel and muscallonge. 
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At one time several farms were scat- 
tered here and there on the rich bottoms, 
but of late years they have been aban- 
doned, except as they are made to yield 
hay for their present owners. By far the 
greatest part of the old valley is, how- 
ever, covered with forest and swamp. 
Great elms wave their feather-duster 
tops on either hand, while alder, ash and 
other water-loving trees and _ brush 
crowd closely every space left by the 
giants. On the slopes of the hills and 
ridges congregate the neighborly maples 
and birches—giving room in generous 
fashion to whole regiments of hemlocks 
and on the crests to thick-crowding 
cedars, balsam and spruce. 

* * * * 

A certain man, much given to the 
noble pursuit of prowling, had for sev- 
eral years made a friend of this stream 
and the hills that border it—often wan- 
dering up and down its banks with gun 
or rod, or climbing its hills without those 
tools of the chase but always with an 
indefinable longing for the wilderness 
and a desire to probe its secrets. 

In the course of time the ground be- 
came familiar to him and the wild in- 
habitants localized; so that he could 
often determine with reasonable certainty 
when and where to look for them. In a 
jumble of uprooted cedars on the slope of 
one of the ridges he had, one winter’s 
day, holed a fisher, and successive visits 
established the fact that it was a sort of 
headquarters, from which he ranged the 
surrounding territory. In a tiny bay at 
one end of one of the little lakes he came 
upon an otter slide—so suddenly, in fact, 
that he caught him in the act of escaping 
—the agitated water and stirred up mud 
plainly indicating his swift progress be- 
neath the surface. From time to time a 
pair of these water cats would sojourn 
in the quiet seclusion of the bayous— 
varying their stay by excursions in the 
river or by cutting across to the smaller 
streams that fed it. 

A certain poplar slope was the home of 
two or three pairs of partridges and 
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every fall the man would take toll of 
their broods. He knew the neighbor- 
hood of a pair of grey mallards that 
made their nest‘and reared their family 
on a reedy point in the lake, close under 
a fringe of old cedars. Here they gut- 
tered and quacked in the still October 
mornings. One evening tke whicker of 
a coon—one of the rarest animals in the 
North—led him into the middle of an 
evergreen swamp, to a big hollow elm, 
where he had set up his solitary lares 
and penates. In certain poplar thickets 
the white hares wove their aimless run- 
ways; while over and around and 
through the hills and bottoms wound the 
trails of the deer. These and many other 
curiosities of the district became familiar 
to the man and brought their own pe- 
culiar pleasures and satisfactions. 

Unless forced from their routine, the 
habits of wild things are regular as the 
hours; comparatively few have an ex- 
tended range. They are content with 
their own door-yards, and, as a rule, will 
not leave them unless forced to do so. 
Now and then, in the depth of winter, a 
scouting wolf or two would visit the rab- 
bit grounds of a night, but never to re- 
main. Their real range was farther 
west, in the unbroken solitudes of the 
great forest. These murderous folk are 
apparently on the increase in the western 
counties of Upper Michigan. On April 
26th, 1907, the writer saw a deer that 
had been killed the night before near 
Union Bay, some 18 miles west of Onto- 
nagon. Michael Cusick, a trapper whose 
camp was in the neighborhood, heard the 
beasts during the night, and in the morn- 
ing found the deer within a half-mile of 
his shanty. The doe had been caught by 
the throat under the right jaw; a piece of 
skin the size of a hand had been torn 
from the middle of the back; the right 
hind ham had been partially eaten, while 
the abdomen had been torn open, the 
fawn dragged out and flung to one side; 
of this the head and neck had been eaten. 
This was the work of two wolves. Not 
more than three or four pounds of flesh 
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had been devoured. The next day, in 
cruising about on the crust, in the hope 
of getting a shot at one of these ghouls, 
the writer came upon the carcasses of 
two other deer close together—one of 
which had scarcely been touched at all, 
beyond the chop or two that had killed it. 
On the neighboring ice banks on the lake 
shore three more had been killed. This 
made six deer destroyed within a radius 
of a couple of miles. The preceding 
spring David Allee and Stephen Hubble, 
while trapping about the mouth of Carp 
River in the Porcupines, found seven deer 
along and near the lake shore, with no 
external mark of death upon them. 
These, in all probability, had been driven 
into the icy water—only to perish from 
the exposure on regaining the shore. 
Two more were found in like manner 
near Iron River—14 miles up the lake. 
The same spring, in May, the chronicler 
of this found a large buck on the beach 
3 miles from town, also without mark of 
injury. On May 1, 1907, while fishing 
one of the small streams about 10 miles 
from town, the writer again found the 
remains of two deer in the woods, while 
making a short cut for the road from the 
head of the stream. These had been 
eaten entirely, except for the larger 
bones and shreds of skin. 

If the casual finding of deer in isolated 
and limited areas, such as here noted, is 
a fair sample of the destructiveness of 
wolves, the slaughter in the counties em- 
bracing the western part of Upper Mich- 
igan must be appalling. Cruisers tell of 
finding deer by tens and twenties in the 
lonelier forest districts. Along the shore 
of Lake Superior, from Portage Entry 
to the western limits of Porcupine Moun- 
tains, the deer congregate in great num- 
bers during March and April, or while 
the heavy crust lasts—driven to the 
water by the wolves; though it is prob- 
able also that they seek the beach to 
avoid the terrible crust and the deep 
snow. On the trip already referred to, 
the writer saw thirty-one deer, along the 


road and near the shore, in the 3 days of 
actual walking about. 
* * . * 

A drivers’ trail follows the Ontonagon 
upward for many miles. This afforded 
the man a convenient means of reaching 
his favorite stamping ground. Three or 
four miles up, on the left bank, lay two 
of the little lakes already mentioned in 
this narrative—one below the other and 
neither more than a dozen rods from the 
river. Around the edge and back of 
these lakes was the range of a certain 
buck, with whom this sketch deals. The 
man, mooning about the hills, in the 
course of time came to recognize a pe- 
culiar hoofmark in the snow or in the 
soft soil of the bottoms. The left fore- 
foot, instead of making the usual heart- 
shaped print of a buck, had the outer toe 
shortened, while the point of the inner 
one had grown beyond it and curved 
around the point of its stubby neighbor. 

Intimacy is the condition of knowl- 
edge. By continued observation, cou- 
pled with patient waiting, Nature is al- 
ways approachable. The real student ob- 
serves all the amenities that a sympa- 
thetic mind can suggest, and, taking his 
quiet way among the shy creatures of 
field and wood, gains the best secrets 
they have to reveal. Besides patience 
and the habit of close observation, one 
must be possessed of a sort of detachable 
mind: a mind that will follow up and 
accompany the object of its quest, not 
only questioning the why and how of its 
movements but absorbing its surround- 
ings and analyzing each new fact in its 
relations to those already known. The 
student must not be after meat. The 
hunter’s eagerness and methods must be 
suppressed. Coming as a friend, Nature 
will respond generously. There is lit- 
tle to be learned from a fleeing deer or 
from a fish dangling from a hook. 

By degrees the man became interested 
in the peculiar track, as from time to 
time he came upon it in his excursions. 
He was first struck with the persistency 
with which it occurred in certain local- 
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ities. From the lower end of one of the 
abandoned clearings—locally known as 
the Skelton Farm—to another almost 
within sight of the village, appeared to 
be the buck’s range. To look for and 
study this track became one of his regu- 
lar habits whenever he went up the river. 
It became a sort of game, in which a 
sight of the deer was to be the final 
move. Much of the buck’s character 
and habits lay written in the “sign” he 
left, and something was to be learned 
from the locality he frequented. The 
man argued that when he had puzzled 
out all that a study of his habitat and 
sign could furnish, it would be a simple 
matter to find him. He was not a soured 
old recluse, for he usually had company, 
and the tell-tale sand-bars along the 
river gave evidence of his sportive gam- 
bols during the harvest moon of August 
and September—the deep prints of his 
hoofs as he leaped and whirled about be- 
ing always very conspicuous amidst the 
lighter tracks of other deer. His ability 
to remain in one locality for at least 
three years that the man knew of, with- 
out a break of any duration, indicated a 
superior cunning and resourcefulness ; 
for not only was the ground well hunted 
in the season but there were “licks” 
and “ head-lighting ” and dogs in sum- 
mer. Even snares were set for deer oc- 
casionally—for the man found one such 
made of hay wire in one of the buck’s 
runways and destroyed it. 

The man had hunted him off and on 
during two seasons, without seeing him. 
His sagacity and the excellent hiding 
places he frequented when pursued ren- 
dered him practically immune from dan- 
ger. During the rut he was not always 
to be found at home. Like his kind, he 
then made long excursions wherever im- 
pulse or pursuit of the does led him. 
But he was never long absent from his 
favorite range. During one winter at 
least he even “yarded” on it, quite 
alone, in a little swamp, not more than 
a half-mile from the most travelled road 
in the county. 
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Little by little the man unravelled the 
trails that, like a gigantic net, meshed 
the hills and valleys of the stag’s favor- 
ite range. One main runway stretched 
from the head of a big ravine, scarce 
two miles from the village, for several 
miles upward. As a rule, deer do not 
stick closely to the trails. If they hap- 
pen to be near one when started, they 
will run along it, but they never stay 
long in it. When pursued, their first 
concern is to find cover in which to skulk 
and steal away. When unmolested and 
passing from one part of their feeding 
ground to another, or when going from 
or coming to a lick or water, they un- 
doubtedly use the trails. In travelling 
up or down the river, however, they in- 
variably used the runway in question for 
a considerable distance. This was due 
to the fact that (in the lower reaches of 
the river at least) extensive cover was 
lacking. Naturally the trail sought the 
line of least danger and best cover 
through this somewhat exposed part of 
their range. Farther up, however—in 
the really difficult country—there was 
less need of caution; consequently, the 
trails in that part became vague and 
wandering. 

Though he came to know the passes, 
short cuts, lookouts and feeding and rest- 
ing places of the deer in this district as 
well almost as he knew his village 
streets, and though he often saw deer 
and occasionally brought one out, yet 
not once did the man see the big buck; 
and this in spite of the fact that his track 
was rarely cold in the region. Appar- 
ently he avoided him as easily as he did 
other hunters. But the time was coming 
when to see him became almost a matter 
of course. For the hunter’s knowledge 
was increasing with every trip he made, 
and ere long he came to know almost to 
a certainty where to find the buck. 

* * * * 

The golden glory of the maple woods 
had vanished one autumn; the ridges 
reared their bristly backs in harsh out- 
lines against the blue-black clouds of a 
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wintry morning; the trees were stripped 
for the coming gales, save where the 
sombre patches of evergreens made dark 
dots and splotches on the grey expanses 
of forest. The river flowed slower and 
more silently, as if it felt the coming 
dark and sluggishness of winter. The 
autumn flight of water-fowl had passed 
and the winter houses of beaver and 
muskrat were ready for the frost. The 
woods were empty of bird life except 
for the few quiet winter habitants. There 
had been little rain, so that the swamps 
were still empty. On the floor of the 
woods lay the leaves, thick and loose; 
every wind, wandering down over the 
ridges, would send them flurrying in 
the exposed areas along the river—an 
occasional shower of them fluttering out 
over the water; whirled now high, now 
low, to at last be caught in the turbid 
flood and join the endless procession of 
their companions in their silent journey 
down-stream. In spite of the wind, 
there was an air of hushed expectancy 
in the woods—a waiting for fulfillment 
of Nature’s decree, already presaged in 
frosty nights and premature flurries of 
snow. It was mid-November and any 
day might bring the snow. It was the 
year’s high tide, when beast and man, 
nourished on the full ripened bounty of 
Nature, were strongest and most fit; 
when each day brought its challenge for 
action in keen airs and blustery winds. 
With the strong north wind at their 
backs, a belated flock of geese came 
swiftly over the trees, their hoarse gab- 
bling rising to a clangorous din as they 
beat low over the ridge, to diminish and 
be gone as they faded away up the val- 
ley: sweet and strong their sonorous 
trumpets as became the heralds of the 
North King. Nature had ministered her 
strong wine and all her children felt its 
glow and throb in their wild hearts. 
There was an added alertness in their 
bearing, a power and freedom in their 
well-fed bodies, which betokened the 
Great Mother’s care and providence 
against the period of cold and want. 
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The hunter stood on the crest of one 
of the ridges, his eye roving over the 
tree-tops and down the river valley. 
Day was just breaking. Below him the 
big elms waved their tops like giant 
brooms; there was nothing of the mur- 
mur and whisper of summer in the 
winds hooting through the gullies and 
over the crests. It was a businesslike 
wind, with unmistakable promise of cold 
and snow in its weight. Now and then 
a vagrant puff would scatter the leaves, 
like a child blowing into a heap of feath- 
ers. It was very noisy and therefore a 
good day for hunting, and, though all 
trails were obliterated by the new-fallen 
leaves, yet, as he knew about where to 
look for the deer, the hunter was satis- 
fied. From where he stood, the two 
main up-river trails were visible; that is, 
anything passing over them would be 
visible for a second or two. The ridge 
on which he stood was one of two that 
had been cut off from the tableland at 
some time. Between them and on either 
side were the usual runways. The cold 
growing uncomfortable, he started down 
to cross the gully, intending to climb the 
opposite ridge, when he was suddenly 
arrested by a movement in the leaves on 
the crest over against him. Thinking it 
a squirrel, he started downward again, 
when the legs of a deer came into view 
under the low-hanging balsams that 
crowned the top, and in a few pulse beats 
the deer had come down into full view. 
Before this the rifle was at his shoulder, 
but some inner hesitation kept him from 
pulling the trigger. He wanted to see 
what the deer would do. Very carefully 
and slowly he lowered the gun. Though 
in open sight of the deer, the noise and 
movement in the trees and brush made 
the hunter practically invisible. It was 
a buck of fair size, stealthily moving 
downhill and stopping every few mo- 
ments to listen—his big ears working 
independently of each other or together 
as the sounds would determine. The 
motion of the ears and nostrils was al- 
most incessant. These organs give the 
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first warning—the eyes coming into play 
to corroborate their testimony if there 
be doubt; but if the scent or sound be 
unmistakable, the deer will not always 
wait to see, particularly if it has had 
previous experience of the danger he 
hears or smells. Every movement and 
attitude indicated the skulker. 

Very rarely is the deer off its guard. 
From the human view-point, such a state 
should be most nerve-racking; and it 
would seem that fear, anxiety or antici- 
pation of danger must be unknown to 
the wild brutes or they could not sur- 
vive. That they experience fear and 
even terror there can be no doubt. The 
writer recalls a deer that once came 
quite close to him in the dark, while he 
was standing on a trail he had made into 
a cherry thicket where a couple of bears 
had been working and which he had 
baited in the hope of their return that 
evening. For some reason the deer 
(which he took to be a bear, not being 
able to see it) came within a very few 
yards of him; in fact, he was in the act 
of pulling the trigger—only waiting to 
get some sort of sight of the bear—when 
the deer jumped; in its fright it must 
have fallen two or three times before re- 
gaining its wits, as the crashes it made 
could not have been caused in any other 
way. Mr. McCourt of Crystal Falls, 
Mich., tells of a similar incident in his 
own experience. He was leaving a 
stream that he had been fishing to move 
either up or down, and was just step- 
ping into an old tote road, when he saw 
a deer some distance down, coming 
toward him, and’ stepped back a little to 
observe it. It kept coming nearer and 
nearer—apparently unconscious of the 
hidden observer. 
he brought down his fishing rod across 
its back—the deer falling down several 
times from sheer fright before it finally 
got away. 

The buck, for all his wary movements, 
seemed perfectly at ease. He had evi- 
dently just risen from his bed, for he 
stopped on a little knoll and stretched 


When just opposite, 
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long and luxuriously—his tail up over 
his back and spread like a fan—ending 
in a sort of reflex stretch with arched 
back, as a dog sometimes does it. He 
was one of the long-limbed, round- 
horned variety, with a tawny fringe 
along either flank and the white very 
pronounced; in fact, though in full win- 
ter coat, there was a distinct reddish 
tinge to his sides and haunches. Instead 
of the dark “ curl” on the chest and un- 
der the neck, so often seen in the low- 
swung, flat-antlered deer of the swamps, 
he was much lighter. About the eyes 
and ears, as well as at the base of the 
horns and about the muzzle, the white 
was very marked. 

A deer spends considerable time just 
listening and watching. For perhaps a 
minute he stood thus—ears and nostrils 
questioning the world of scent and 
sound to detect the note or scent of dan- 
ger. So at ease and secure he seemed 
that the hunter suddenly felt quite in- 
capable of shooting him. For the time 
being he was disarmed: the spell of a 
finer feeling than that of the meat hunter 
was upon him. It would be like intro- 
ducing a discord into a symphony or 
murder into an idyll. The moment a 
hunter stops to consider, to study, a wild 
creature, that moment he is lost. A cer- 
tain psychic relationship is established 
between his mind and the animal’s 
world—an understanding and change of 
position hard perhaps to define but nev- 
ertheless real and he could not kill then 
without guilt. The whole subject of 
sportsmanship must be settled on moral 
grounds. No one has any right to kill 
for pleasure. Any one who finds pleas- 
ure in killing is at heart a murderer and 
not a sportsman. But no one can ques- 
tion the human right to make use of 
what Nature provides to satisfy his 
needs. To take more than is needed, or 
to take so much that there will be waste, 
is neither right nor sensible. 

For a minute or two the buck stood 
about, shifting a little now and then, and 
glancing down into the gully—the direc- 
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tion he evidently intended to take. At 
last he lowered his head, switched his 
tail and began to descend again. For a 
few steps he presented a beautiful shoul- 
der shot, but the hunter went no further 
than to make an involuntary motion to 
bring the gun up—arrested almost be- 
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greets one with a friendly wag and a 
show of interest. 

The buck disappeared down the cut in 
that slow, hesitating, watchful fashion 
that deer have when breaking cover. 
The buck gone, the man, for some inner 
reason, lost interest in the hunt, and, 
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“The hunter has hardly taken two steps, when he is instantly ‘frozen’ by a tremendous whistling 
snort, as a big buck whirls down the slope in the direction the doe has taken.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





fore it began. He could not bring him- 
self to fire on him; for in some way the 
few minutes of watching and enjoyment 
of his unconscious graces had made him 
seem like a sort of friend—at least like 
an animal that had some claim on his 
good-will, like a neighbor’s dog who 


though he cruised about all day, he could 
not shake off the feeling of distaste for 
killing a deer that had been aroused that 
morning. 

One piece of luck he met late in the 
afternoon, when on his way out. The 
leaves were too thick and loose on the 
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ground to see any tracks, but where the 
main trail crossed a little brook, in the 
notch that had been worn in the bank, 
was a yard or two of bare earth, and 
here he discovered the familiar track of 
the big buck—headed north, toward the 
mouth of the river, and therefore toward 
town. This was encouraging; for he 
knew, almost to a certainty, where the 
old fellow would stop and where he 
could be found the next morning. This 
was a certain little clearing on the river 
bank, called the Gob Farm, which had 
been planted to potatoes the summer be- 
fore and had grown up to sorrel and 
weeds—a favorite feeding place for the 
deer at night and with the best of cover 
surrounding it. 

That night the snow came. Already 
there were several inches of it as the 
man pushed up the river trail in the dark 
of early morning, and it was falling in 
choking whirls—a fine-grained snow 
with a northeast wind that came cold and 
hard from the very headquarters of Win- 
ter. The rough white sweater the man 
wore caught and held it, turning to 
moisture from the heat of his body, only 
to catch more and freeze till his upper 
body was as white as his surroundings. 
He stopped at the lower edge of the 
clearing to wait for daylight and to lay 
his plans. He was certain that some- 
where in the near lying hills that rose 
shadowlike out of the darkness lay the 
buck ; and yet he realized how uncertain 
a stag’s movements are during the rut: 
he might be miles away and he might be 
exactly where the previous day’s “ sign ” 
indicated. The storm lent another ele- 
ment of uncertainty to the problem. Or- 
dinarily he would do very little moving 
about till the storm ceased, or if long 
protracted, he would be forced by hun- 
ger to move about. For a few hours, 
however, he would most likely lie quietly 
hid. On the whole, the best plan seemed 


to be to go direct to the most likely lying- . 


up place. If he had been in the sorrel 
field, it would have been during the first 
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part of the night—before the snow be- 
gan. 

At the head of a big ravine that began 
to the left of the Gob Farm was a big 
burning; just north of it, where the live 
timber began, was a bunch of hemlock 
with a big patch of ground hemlock un- 
derneath. Here was the regular cross- 
ing place to the ridges east of the ravine, 
and in the neighborhood deer were 
usually to be found, if in the vicinity at 
all. Without circling the field or giving 
it further thought—for no deer, he was 
sure, had been in since the snowfall be- 
gan—our hunter headed up the ravine 
to the burning. 

In the depth of the gully all was quiet; 
the snow sifted straight down, while the 
storm roared over the crests on either 
side. The wind was wrong, so the man 
kept to the bottom, till he had passed the 
hemlock grove, so that he could work 
toward it against the wind. Keeping 
close to the rim to escape the tangled 
down timber and brush, he was soon 
under the big evergreens. Nothing had 
stirred: the fresh snow lay clean and un- 
broken as it did in the ravine. If the 
deer were on the other side, they had 
crossed before the snow came. Unwil- 
ling to leave without making absolutely 
certain, our hunter worked back to the 
burning to have a look around, and, just 
within the border of popple, came upon 
the fresh track of a big deer. Following 
it back, he soon discovered his bed, and 
under a bunch of young hemlock, where 
the snow was thin and to which he had 
jumped to have his first look around, 
was the tell-tale print of the short toe. 
True to his nature, the buck had lain 
down in a position to command the two 
most important elements of safety: se- 
curity from observation and security 
from approach. The two are by no 
means synonymous—for frequently deer 
will sacrifice the former for the latter. 
Invariably choosing a couching place 
that is both hidden and at the same time 
affords them visual command of the im- 
mediate neighborhood, they will, if the 
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two cannot be had together (as happens 
in sparsely wooded districts), choose a 
hill-top or other elevation to lie down on, 
even though it make them conspicuous 
to the eye. Indeed, this habit they will 
follow, even in the thickest cover, if an 
elevation be convenient. 

Making sure of the direction the buck 
had taken, our hunter took his time. Be- 
lieving that the deer would stop to re- 
connoiter after the first short run, he 
began what he hoped was a strategic 
approach toward the point where he sur- 
mised the buck would make his first 
stop. Unfortunately it was impossible 
to get around and thus to leeward of 
him; the burning was utterly imprac- 
ticable, and in order to do it he would 
have to get into it whatever. side he 
chose to go; for the runway lay straight 
through it. Further, the snow was so 
thick as to obscure every thing a few 
rods distant. For some time he advanced 
slowly from one bit of cover to an- 
other—finally stopping when nothing 
but open woods lay ahead of him. He 
hoped that the deer would circle back 
or perhaps show himself in his efforts to 
watch his back trail; but in this he was 
disappointed. 

Growing impatient at last, he decided 
to chase him out and into better territory 
further up and -to that end started for 
the trail. After following it a bit, he 
discovered that the buck had actually 
made a circuit back, within the fringe of 
popple, and had stood where he could 
both see and smell the hunter, while he 
was making his fancy stalk, and had 
then leisurely walked away across the 
burning to more distant sanctuary. 

The hunter now hurried by the short- 
est cut to the river trail, aiming to head 
the deer off at a certain point where the 
runway descended into the river bottom 
proper. Here there was thick cover and 
he felt sure the buck would stop in it 
and perhaps lie down. An old road, 
which here ran close to this point, gave 
him unobstructed access to the country 
beyond. The wind was not altogether 
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favorable, blowing parallel with the run- 
way, but he was sufficiently to one side, 
as he thought, to remove all danger of 
his being scented. But the hills made 
the wind capricious; for he had not yet 
come abreast of the point in question, 
when a single resonant snort rang out; 
deadened by the thick-flying snow, it yet 
brought a tingle to the man’s nerves by 
its proximity and sharpness. Nothing 
short of actual sight conveys the impres- 
sion of the presence of an animal like 
its cry. That is why the roar of the 
lion, the howl of the wolf, the scream of 
the lynx, has such a terrifying effect 
upon the lesser animals on which they 
prey. It rivets the attention instantly, 
whether heard in fear or anticipation. 
His plan frustrated, there was nothing 
to do but cast ahead a second time and 
steer so far to one side of the trail as: to 
prevent a repetition of his mistake. 
Luckily, the old rivermen’s trail af- 
forded the best means of accomplishing 
this design and our hunter ploughed 
ahead at his best speed. There was 
nearly a foot of snow by this time, but as 
it was light, it made little difference in 
his pace and in an hour he was three 
miles farther up and was working back 
against the wind to a point where he 
could command a view of the trail. This 
was a famous lookout, as the trails, be- 
cause of the little lakes, converged at 
this point and anything moving over 
them would be visible for a few mo- 
ments. Making sure that the buck had 
not passed, the hunter soon found a shel- 
tered position, hunted up a piece of dry 
bark, brushed the snow from a log and 
sat down. He was just able to see to 
the bottom of the bank on which he had 
posted himself; the main runway lay a 
few yards to his right, and as he looked 
down through the open hemlocks he 
knew that he would be able to see the 
animal as soon as it emerged from the 
flat and began to ascend the bank. From 
where he sat, through an opening in the 
tops, he could see the swiftly flying 
snow, like pencil lines, flowing past the 
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brow of the plateau, while all the minor 
sounds were drowned in the deep under- 
tone of the racked and waving tree-tops. 
Even the red squirrels and chickadees— 
those ubiquitous little meddlers in hunt- 
ers’ affairs—were absent. The snow lay 
unbroken and fluffy as down in all direc- 
tions. Gradually the cold struck in, all 
the more rapidly because of his sweaty 
condition when he had sat down. It was 
not to be borne long, and though he was 
almost certain the buck would pass with- 
in sight sooner or later, a chill was to be 
avoided. Taking off his cap, he tied a 
white handkerchief over it. With the 
white sweater he wore and the storm of 
snow everywhere, there was not much 
likelihood of a deer’s seeing him if he 
moved carefully. By short stages— 
making sure at each stop that nothing 
within range of his vision had escaped 
him—he slowly made his way down the 
bank and onto the flat below. Keeping 
to the general direction of the runway— 
now, of course, entirely hidden by the 
snow—he worked silently forward into 
a patch of young balsam and hemlock to 
its farther edge; from this he would be 
able to examine a certain grove of large 
hemlocks, underneath which the ground 
hemlocks grew thick. The trail ran 
right through this and he had learned 
from previous observation that, if deer 
were in the neighborhood at all, they 
were almost sure to lie down here. It 
was almost dark under the great green 
tops and the sifting snow added a foggi- 
ness to what little light there was, so 
that it was impossible to see beyond the 
mere outskirts of the grove. However, 
the hunter stopped behind one of the 
small spruces, slowly bore an obstruct- 
ing limb down with the barrel of his 
gun, and gave the foreground a minute 
and painstaking scrutiny. At first he 
saw nothing; but, on examining the 
snow, noticed a line of punctures down 
the side of a knoll, some twenty yards 
ahead. As they seemed to end in the 
shallow ravine at the foot, he began to 
think that the deer had turned down it, 
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instead of crossing on the runway. Sud- 
denly there was some movement up the 
base of a big hemlock a little to the right. 
Was it a squirrel or a woodpecker? No. 
Is not that the top edge of a big ear? 
The man’s heart starts at racing speed, 
till he can actually hear it in his throat. 
He heaves a long, deep breath to sup- 
press it and slowly brings the gun up, 
releasing the branch on which it had 
rested: this causes the wad of snow on 
it to fall and it jerks up with a soft 
Swish! and the deer sticks its head to 
one side of the trunk and looks straight 
at the man. “ Shucks! it’s only a fawn 
or a doe!” he says to himself. She ar- 
rests her chewing for an instant as she 
looks, glances to one side for a moment 
and lowers her head. The ear travelling 
down the trunk (the base of which is in 
the hollow) is out of sight till she 
raises her head again, when up goes the 
ear. He is loath to shoot, having in 
mind the buck. Now she peeks to one 
side again—just one eye and half the 
head showing ; chews away tentatively at 
her mouthful; cocks the ear forward and 
stops chewing. “Can’t quite make out 
what that is,” she says; “queer look 
about it, somehow” (chew—chew— 
chew). “ Hello! did it move? That moss 
is mighty good!” (down goes the ear 
again). 

“Well, it’s meat,” grumbles the man, 
“and I am entitled to two of ’em.” 

Up goes the gun again slowly. Out 
comes the ear, eye and half forehead. 

Banc! 

The head is gone. A spurt of snow 
from the depression—a wild dash—a 
momentary glimpse of a broad tail, with 
every individual hair sticking straight 
up and out, and a very scared deer is 
breaking its neck trying to annihilate 
distance. With a philosophical grunt 


the hunter steps out to see how he hap- 
pened to miss, and has taken perhaps 
two steps, when he is instantly “frozen ” 
by a tremendous whistling snort to his 
left and his eye just catches the shadowy 
outline of a big beast of a buck, as he 
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whirls and plunges down the slope in 
the direction the doe has taken. To 
throw a shell into the chamber and fire 
is but the work of a moment. Too late! 
Being a quiet man, he says nothing, but 
in that inner chamber where counsels 
come from is registered a vow to get 
that buck, if it takes ten years. He isn’t 
cold now; even a generous wad of snow 
that opportunely drops down the back 
of his neck does not cool him; and he 
jerks out a hidden stick, which has 
caught his toe, with unnecessary haste 
and hurls it with equally unnecessary 
violence against the big hemlock. That 
relieves the strain somewhat and he 
laughs silently as he recalls the story of 
the man who turned around and gave 
his boy a licking whenever he missed a 
deer. The buck had won the third round 
for the day, and why begrudge him the 
victory? He had shot just an inch or so 
too far to the right and the bullet had 
lodged in the tree. The beads of ice on 
the rifle barrel were perhaps somewhat 
to blame for that. Anyway, both doe 
and buck had gone untouched. 

The doe had been lying down on top 
of the knoll; a little farther on was the 
buck’s bed; and, sure enough, in the 
packed centre of it was the print of the 
short toe. The doe had come down the 
side of the knoll just before the hunter 
had stopped behind the balsam to look 
around. The buck had risen too, 
stamped about a little, and had probably 
been studying the hunter all the time 
he was intent on the other deer. He had 
not even flinched when the rifle went off 
and did not start till the man actually 
stepped forward. The whole thing was 
as plain as a pike-staff. Of course the 
stag had picked up the doe on his way 
through the swamp to the eastward of 
Lake No. One. Had the man stopped 
to reflect on such a possibility, the result 
might have been different. From now 
on there would be a very alert doe to 
help watch the back trail, and they 
would take good care to be in thick cover 
for the rest of the day. But the storm 
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dozen contingencies might arise to 


equalize the chances. So the man ate 
his lunch, took a drink from a handy 
little brook, and proceeded on the trail. 

Following a deer down-wind is a fool- 
ish piece of business always, especially 
if the deer be an old one; for then the 
animal will simply zigzag enough to 
keep his nose informed of his pursuer 
and keep going. However, as the broken 
country ahead would mean variations in 
the wind’s direction, and as the clutter 
of hills and ravines did not promise any 
advantage by circling, it seemed best to 
resort to plain stalking. 

Instead of going up the brow of the 
plateau, at the top of which the hunter 
had sat, the deer, turned by the still 
fresh track, had headed up a ravine to 
the right; a little ways farther on they 
had bent sharply to the left and climbed 
to the top of the ridge. Here they struck 
the edge of a burning—heading south 
for the vilest stretch of country in the 
whole river district. 

There was a perceptible slackening of 
the snow at noon, but the wind, instead 
of moderating, veered to the northwest 
and blew harder than ever. Except in 
hollows and ravines, the wind soon 
cleared the trees from snow, so that on 
the whole the light grew better and the 
view less obstructed. As the deer would 
naturally keep to the rough country next 
the river, on account of the highway and 
farms to the east, the present slant of the 
wind was favorable to the hunter. By 
this time he was in the thick of the ever- 
green covered ridges, often on hands 
and knees for a look ahead and to avoid 
disturbing the heavily laden branches. 
The deer, instead of going straight 
away, began weaving and circling about 
among the thick evergreens in a most 
baffling way. It was impossible to see 
more than a rod or two in any direction; 
and with the animals alert and expectant 
it was no mean undertaking the man had 
before him. That they were looking for 
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a good resting place was evident from — 


their aimless wandering about. 

For an hour he had followed, slowly, 
patiently and with all the care he could; 
and he knew they were close by, perhaps 
lying down. He paused for several min- 
utes to listen; but the noise of the wind 
swallowed every other sound. He sat in 
the snow for a time; then pushed on to 
the edge of another ravine and found the 
bed of the doe on the very brink and the 
place where her companion had stood 
close at hand. They had mooched off 
quietly, without sight or sound, though 
the hunter had come within a dozen 
yards. Plunging into the gully, he made 
for the next ridge, from which he had 
no doubt they were watching him. He 
made up his mind to push them as hard 
as he could and drive them into the more 
open hardwood farther up the river, 
where he would have some show of see- 
ing them. This he succeeded in doing 
after another hour of gruelling work. 
Fearing to lose them by bending to the 
eastward, by which course he could have 
avoided the steepest part of the ravines, 
he stuck to the trail, and thus was led 
up and down one steep bank after an- 
other. At the top of every one of these 
the deer would stop just long enough to 
make sure that their pursuer was still 
coming, then run for a short distance, 
slow into a walk, stop and perhaps lie 
down for a minute and then go on again. 
At no time were they more than the 
width of a ravine ahead; but as the tops 
and sides of the banks were covered with 
low evergreens, they were always com- 
pletely hidden. The work was of the 
hardest; the perspiration from within 
and the melting snow from without soon 
saturated his clothes, but so long as he 
kept going this was no inconvenience. 
Up beyond the Skelton Farm (a clear- 
ing on the river bank) the nature of the 
ground changed, hardwood ridges and 
low hills with occasional patches of 
cedar and small swamps beginning to 
appear. Typical deer country and ordi- 
narily the most favorable for the hunter ; 
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so that it was with an easier mind that 
the man looked about him. 

The short winter day was already 
drawing to a close; the country was new 
to him on that side of the river. Should 
he give it up? Long before he could 
reach home it would be dark and he was 
tired besides. But every hunter and 
fisherman knows how hard it is to quit. 
The wind edged around into the west 
and slackened; the snow ceased, and the 
air grew crisp and cold. The outside of 
the sweater and the handkerchief over 
his cap were covered with frozen snow 
and ice and even his trousers were stiff 
and hard on the knees and thighs. 

After a short rest, he pressed on again, 
determined to utilize the remaining day- 
light in one more effort to get a shot. 
In the meantime the deer kept on—after 
a short run through an open stretch of 
hardwood—stopped and laid down on 
the brink of a swamp, only to get up 
again and circle part way around it in 
the thick fringe of evergreens. To head 
them off by going around the other way 
would be to give them the wind; so he 
kept on the trail, in the hope that they 
would go far enough around to make 
doubling back less risky. This, how- 
ever, they did not do—in a very little 
while diving down into the swamp it- 
self. As they would probably remain 
there for some little time, and as the 
daylight was already fading, there was 
nothing to do but to rout them out as 
quickly as possible. In the swamp the 
cedars were small but very close to- 
gether; besides, there was water under 
the snow and very cold water at that. 
The amount of ground a deer can cover 
in a very limited area is surprising. It 
looked like a deliberate attempt to puz- 
zle and discourage the pursuer—weav- 
ing back and forth among the thick- 
growing saplings, crawling through 
tight places ; now out to the open middle 
of the swamp and again back to the 
bank. This they kept up till the man re- 
luctantly gave it up. It was almost dark 


under the snow-covered tops, any way, 
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and he could only move at a snail’s pace. 
Aiming for what he thought was the 
side nearest home, he hurried the best 
he could to get out into the open woods 
again and get his bearings before start- 
ing back. What was his surprise to find 
the track again in the centre of the 
swamp and heading in almost the same 
direction as himself. Moreover, they 
were running, so they must be quite 
close. 

What a little thing will serve to revive 
hope! Our tired and disgusted hunter 
hurried on for a few minutes in great 
elation and entirely unconscious of fa- 
tigue. The trail went to the edge of the 
swamp and up the bank. As fast and 
silently as possible he made for the 
farther edge of the fringe of evergreens, 
which as usual surmounted the top. 
There had been only a brief stop, as the 
track indicated—long enough for the 
buck to paw up the ground under a sap- 
ling hemlock and slash the bark to 
shreds with his horns—when the track 
continued on again straight for the hard- 
wood. The deer could be only a very 
few minutes ahead, as the hunter knew, 
and as the clouds in the west cleared 
away just at sundown there was a slight 
increase of light—enough to shoot by, if 
it could be done in time. 

In the gloom of a thick bunch of hem- 
lock on the edge of the hardwood the 
hunter stopped to examine the ground 
ahead. Sloping from where he stood 
lay a shallow and rather broad hollow; 
on its farther side was another ridge of 
scattering evergreens, the whole fore- 
ground and surrounding slopes covered 
with ground hemlock, on which the 
snow lay heavy. Various lines and 
patches of green, however, showed 
where deer had walked through it and 
fed—knocking off the snow. The most 
prominent object in view was the head 
and neck of a doe that stood body deep 
in the snow-covered brush, well down 
the slope. She was looking straight at 
the hunter, who, though well hidden, 
probably had betrayed himself by some 


movement that had caught her eye. 
Carefully he searched every square rod 
of ground and tried to penetrate the 
deeper shadows under the clumps of 
evergreens. If he could only have an- 
other half-hour of daylight! The big 
buck was nowhere in sight. It was dis- 
appointing in the extreme, after an all 
day’s difficult stalk, to come so near and 
yet not be able to score. He did not 
want the doe, if there was anything bet- 
ter to be had; but he finally made up his 
mind to take a shot at her. It might 
cause the buck to betray himself long 
enough for a second shot. The doe never 
moved at the shot, except to raise her 
head a trifle and cock her ears forward 
at a flatter angle—a clean miss, excus- 
able on the ground of poor light and the 
trembling state of weariness the man 
was in. At the report there was a move- 
ment to the right and the next moment 
a two or three-year-old buck was tearing 
down the slope—starting the doe and 
another hornless deer that had been hid- 
den from view by a clump of young ever- 
greens. Hastily throwing in another 
shell, the hunter swung the gun on the 
buck as the three were topping the op- 
posite ridge in a whirl of snow, but 
missed again. As they disappeared over 
the top, a fourth flag waved for a mo- 
ment in company with them—and all 
had vanished. The big fellow had gone 
straight through the swale, and, as he 
had done once before that day, had gotten 
well within the sheltering screen of ever- 
greens opposite, from which to watch 
the line of pursuit. The two of them 


- had stopped with the two feeding; but 


the wily old bull avoided the open, like 
the discreet campaigner he had proven 
himself to be. 

There is nothing particularly interest- 
ing in what followed. Every hunter 
knows with what feelings a man closes 
an unsuccessful day’s hunt; how weary 
is the long tramp home on an empty 
stomach; how, toward the last, an al- 
most uncontrollable desire to sit down 
comes upon him, but which in the cold 
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and in his wet and weakened condition 
it would be dangerous to do. Toward 
the end he grows unconscious of legs 
and body and walks mechanically and 
only as he nears camp and the,thought 
of food and warmth comes to revive him, 
does life seem to be worth while. 

There was not another opportunity 
that season to take up the trail of Short 
Toe; so he was left in undisturbed en- 
joyment of his favorite range till another 
year should roll around. 

o* * * * 

At odd times during the next summer 
and fall the man again found the big 
buck’s track in his usual haunts, so he 
knew that he had escaped all the dangers 
of the winter before. With the approach 
of the season, the hunter’s attention was 
more and more drawn to the old 
grounds; and, though he spent a few 
unfruitful days in the mountains to the 
west, in the background of his mind 
loomed ever the storm-blurred figure of 
the big white-tail as he had caught the 
picture the year before. A feeling of 
respect, not unmixed with a sort of pro- 
prietary admiration, had developed in 
his mind, as a result of the buck’s dis- 
play of cunning. It was something to 
be forced to adopt unusual caution in 
his pursuit, to have to resort to the finer 
points of the stalking game. 

To have a particular deer in view on 
going into the big woods, in itself added 
much interest to the hunt. Ordinarily, 
hunting deer was not specially exciting, 
unless one could actually’ pit one’s skill 
and endurance against that of a seasoned 
animal. No animal among the hoofed 
creatures, not even the moose, can afford 
so much exercise for ingenuity and 
genuine hard stalking as the white-tail. 
He cannot be “ called,” as can his gigan- 
tic cousin, nor does he give opportu- 
nities from the water as does that ani- 
mal. He loves the woods, and even in 
the West is much less inclined toward 
the open, park-like ranges than are 
either the elk or black-tail deer. Up to 
two or three years of age he is some- 
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times inquisitive and foolish, but when 
well grown and during the fall he is 
fully able to give a conscientious stalker 
a thorough tryout. In the writer’s 
opinion, the white-tail would be perfect- 
ly able to hold his own, if the method of 
taking him were confined to actual stalk- 
ing exclusively. Dogs, deep-snow hunt- 
ing, head-lighting, licks and waiting on 
runways—all of which methods, while 
requiring no skill—also not exemplifying 
the ethics of sport—are, nevertheless, 
the ones most to blame for the exter- 
mination of deer in the places where the 
game law is not enforced. 

How disappointing was the dénoué- 
ment of the plots and plans the hunter 
had laid, remains to be told. To fall like 
an ox in the shambles was surely a sad 
travesty on the final passing of this noble 
stag ; and that the one who had followed 
his track so often, and in a sense re- 
spected and admired him, should be the 
instrument of his inglorious demise was 
the tawdriest part of it. 

The snow was later than usual that 
fall and several times the man 


was up 
the river before it came. Not that he 
had any expectation of seeing the big 


fellow—that would be a job for the 
snow ; but he liked to be on the ground, 
and there were other deer to hunt. 

One damp morning he made for the 
little cluster of knolls between the old 
and new river beds, where he so often 
had started deer; but, instead of going 
up the river trail as had been his custom, 
he struck in westward from the main 
road—having the notion that if any deer 
were lying in the hills he would attempt 
to start them down the valley and.so 
keep them within familiar ground. As 
he ‘reached the ridge that bordered the 
river bottoms, he heard a dog below and 
apparently near the identical spot he was 
aiming for. He stopped to ascertain the 


dog’s course and to determine what to 
do. The four-footed hunter seemed to 
potter about in a very limited area; at 
least he made no headway, either up or 
Some- 


down the river, for some time. 
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what annoyed at this unexpected intru- 
sion on what he regarded as his own 
particular hunting ground, he plunged 
down the hill, to either chase the dog out 
or to be on hand for any chance shot 
his nosing about might occasion. He 
had no sooner reached the bottom, how- 
ever, than he noticed a new note in the 
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was to work over toward the runway 
that ran between the river and the No. 
Two Lake, on the chance that the deer 
might circle around the upper end and 
come down the side he was on. The 
space between the river and lake was not 
over twenty rods at the nafrowest point 
and the trail ran along the edge nearest 








“At the shot, the buck plunged forward on his nose.” 
Drawn by WALTER S. ROGERS. 





hound’s clamor, and that he was work- 
ing south and up the river—evidently on 
a fresh scent. As far as the hunter could 
determine, the miserable dog had started 
the deer from the very locality where he 
had hoped to find one himself. Under 
the circumstances, the only thirig to do 


the lake through the bordering reeds and 
alders. For half an hour he stood at 
this point; then, thinking all chance of 
a deer’s coming that way gone, he 
started slowly upward. The interference 
of the hound had spoiled everything; 
there was small likelihood of finding 
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deer farther down and the dog had gone 
up through the ridges, where they al- 
ways laid up for the day. 

All at once he came to a sudden stop. 
He had caught the movement of some- 
thing farther up among the alders. A 
moment moré and the withers and flank 
of a big deer came into momentary view 
as he bent around a sharp curve in the 
trail. He was coming along at a fast 
walk—head stretched straight out and 
occasionally lowered to smell of the trail. 
The dog had been out of hearing for 
some time and the buck never paused or 
looked back; so he was evidently bent 
on other business than that of escaping. 
Farther down the man had noticed the 
fresh tracks of a couple of smaller deer 
in the runway, and these the buck was 
without doubt trailing. At no time is 
a buck so careless as when “ running.” 
He gives his whole attention to the busi- 
ness in hand, looking neither to the right 
nor left but pushing ahead at a fast walk, 
or at a trot if the trail be warm and the 
does near at hand. Though the hunter 
stood in plain view of him, not twenty- 
five yards away, he never even glanced in 
his direction. 

At the shot, he plunged forward on 
his nose; the horns caught in the sticky 
soil and he made a perfect somersault 
of it—landing on top of a half-buried 
log. The bullet cut the big artery where 
it enters the heart—a shot more instan- 
taneously fatal than if that organ itself 
had been shattered. It was so easy as to 
be almost disgusting—one of those lucky 
chances that sometimes come to a hunter. 
Though his horns were not unusually 
large, he was a big deer and in fine con- 
dition. When the man came to skin out 
the fore-quarters—for he was too heavy 
to hang up entire—he was dumbfounded 
to discover that it was Short Toe! There 
it was: the outer toe of the left fore-foot, 
with the end of its neighbor bending 
around its point. He sat for some time 
on the log; then got up and brought some 
water in his drinking cup and proceeded 
to wash the clay from the horns. Absent- 
ly he stroked the grey muzzle. It 
seemed too bad that he should fall like 
a vulgar ox, this free-ranging lord of 
the woods. Only a year ago he had 
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given the man a taste of his mettle that 
he would never forget, besides the many 
other times that he had baffled and 
laughed at him. His hills and ravines 
would know him no more; his gambols 
on the river flats were ended, and no 
longer would the moon-flecked trails 
record his wanderings. Majestic stand 
the great elms along the river; still and 
peaceful lie the little lakes; at night the 
busy rats bustle about their building 
along the margins and the deer weave 
in and out among the trees that border 
them. The watchful eagle sits moveless 
on his favorite perch above, his image 
reflected: from the mirror-like surface 
beneath ; the wandering otter, the gutter- 
ing ducks, the solitary coon—all pursue 
their daily and nightly affairs, while over 
and around them all is the sheltering 
forest, affording each his food and fun, 
his shelter and security. But the King 
of Them All is gone! 

It is easy to rail at the man: at his 
insatiable lust for the chase, his murder- 
ous gun and wily methods. Arm-chair 
sentimentalists put reasons and argu- 
ments into the mouths of the animals 
against all this. There is no end of la- 
menting over, the passing of the pigeons, 
buffalo, elk, and all the rest of wild 
beasts. But what would you? The 
feeding forests of the myriads of pigeons 
had to go to make homes for men; the 
plains of the buffalo bear infinitely richer 
harvests than when their hoofs thun- 
dered across their level reaches. No 
race of animals is ever extinct till its 
room is wanted in the course of prog- 
ress; till something better is ready to 
occupy their ranges. There is no true 
sportsman but regrets their passing; if 
he had his way, he would have the 
greater part of this globe a paradise of 
game. But it cannot be. 

While the opportunity still remains 
for what is left of big game or little in 
our country, let every sportsman seize 
it when he can; but let him remember 
that it is entailed—that others are com- 
ing after, for whose chances he is re- 
sponsible. To be satisfied with a fair 


share and to lean to the side of gener- 
osity toward the game and his fellow 
sportsman, present and prospective, is 
the duty of every lover of rod or gun. 











AMATEUR SNOWSHOEING. 


By ROY TEMPLE HOUSE. 


OR the benefit of sport-lovers from 
warmer climes, it may be well to 
preface this bit of history with a 

slight explanation of the modus operandi 
of the snowshoe. The shoes are gen- 
erally worn with moccasins. A square 
opening under the ball of the foot gives 
that member free play, and, as the wear- 
er’s heel is not attached to the shoe, 
the narrow back part never leaves the 
surface of the snow, but serves as a 
fulcrum for a lever that rises and falls 
with each step. The most delicate part 
of the problem of propulsion is getting 
one shoe past the other. Beginners are 
likely to perform the rather unexpected 
feat of stepping on themselves and thus 
checking their own enthusiasm. Ama- 
teurs manage to get over the snow by 
walking duck fashion. Experts lift the 
broad part of one shoe over the other, 
the heel being so narrow that it slides 
past the other heel without difficulty. 

It was on a certain clear winter eve- 
ning some ten years ago that a party 
started out from a village in Northern 
Michigan to climb a little hill a half- 
mile distant from the town and return 
by a different route, with doughnuts and 
coffee to reward the completion of the 
circle. These creature comforts were to 
be for some members of the party a 
pleasant refreshing after a bit of pleas- 
ant exercise ; for others, the harbor lights 
after a voyage of unknown horrors— 
since some Alas! had never tamed the 
treacherous snowshoe, and their hearts 
were filled with presentiments which the 
event justified only too.completely. It 
had taken argument, persuasion and in- 
timidation to enlist the novices, and it 
took the most careful police work to 
keep them in rank when the procession 
started. 


These novices were: Kirby, a timid 
man who would have surrendered his 
cravat if some one had laid claim to it, 
who was so afraid of women that he al- 
ways went around the block when he 
saw one coming, and who was, more- 
over, very much disinclined to physical 
exertion; his wife, a corpulent lady of 
unlimited enthusiasms; his  wife’s 
brother, Butler, a blasé young pessimist ; 
and Nancy Bright, one of the fly-away, 
fall-to-pieces young things who turn par- 
ents grey-headed in every community. 
The party was suggested by Mrs. Kirby, 
who was courageous; and as Mrs. Kirby 
was the head of her matrimonial com- 
bine, Mr. Kirby, after some expostula- 
tion, relapsed into the silence that means 
consent. It is not necessary to name the 
experts—for all experts are alike and 
hence uninteresting. 

Each of these new recruits had bor- 
rowed a pair of shoes, and the irony of 
Fate had provided the diminutive Nancy 
with the largest pair of men’s shoes in 
town. It was at first intended that each 
amateur should be put in charge of a 
professional and various young men of- 
fered to put Nancy’s shoes on for her; 
but Kirby, whom hazard had thrown 
into her neighborhood, interposed with 
the confidence of a timid man impelled 
to shout down his timidity and asserted 
that he knew how to put on snowshoes 
and would see to hers and his own. His 
friends, relieved by his assurance, strag- 
gled on and left him with the damsel. 
At the end of some minutes Kirby had 
the four shoes sécured so that they staid 
on while the two slid their feet along 
with great precaution; but before they 
had gone a block the girl forgot, and, 
stepping out more boldly, walked en- 
tirely out of one shoe. It was one of her 
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little peculiarities to shriek like a loco- 
motive whenever anything unexpected 
happened and the shriek brought a friend 
back to the rescue. Kirby was so indig- 
nant that he stuttered. “ D-d-don’t you 
think I c-c-can ” he roared so fierce- 
ly that the officious friend scurried back 
to the rest of the party in genuine alarm, 
and the poor fellow spent another sev- 
eral minutes untying the great paddle 
and tying it a second time to the girl’s 
little foot. 

In the meantime the main body moved 
slowly on, stopping now and then to 
give the stragglers a chance to catch up; 
but the cold was bitter and they were 
uncomfortable when they were not in 
motion. 

“Hadn't one of us better go back and 
help them?” said some one. 

“ Not I,” said one Good Samaritaness 
whose benevolence had also been rudely 
repulsed, and who was trembling still 
from the shock of Kirby’s indignation ; 
“TI tried to help put Nancy’s shoe on 
before, and Mr. Kirby—he just yelled— 
I don’t know what’s the matter with 
him. I guess he must be sick or some- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Kirby was so engrossed in the 
troubles that naturally beset a two-hun- 
dred-pounder on such an occasion that 
she paid little attention to the conversa- 
tion. Finally a clever youth suggested 
a way out of the difficulty. He would 
go back and explain that he was afraid 
they didn’t understand just the line of 
march. He did so, and met the two 
waddling forward very slowly and pain- 
fully but apparently in good condition as 
to pedal equipment. Kirby assured him 
rather impatiently that he knew just 
where they were going. “ You’re going 
to come back by the hill and climb Nich- 
olson’s graveyard—that is—I mean— 
climb Nicholson’s hill and come back by 
the graveyard.” 

“No,” the youth corrected gravely; 
“we're going to climb the graveyard 
hill and come back by Nicholson’s.” 

“That’s what I said—didn’t I?” 
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shouted Kirby. 
all right.” 

And the young man returned to the 
leaders, who were having their share of 
trouble by this time. Butler had been 
grumbling under his breath for some 
minutes and he finally rebelled openly 
and said he was going to quit. “Id sit 
down right here,” he roared mutinously, 
“if there was anything hard to sit on; 
that is, if I thought I could ever get up 
again with these things hitched to me.” 

“What’s the matter, Ed?” inquired 
a facetious professional—* suddenly tak- 
en with a case of Schopenhauer?” 

“Schopenhauer be da—be blowed! 
This confounded board is wearing my 
big toe off!” (Jf the shoe is not secured 
at just the proper degree of tightness, 
the foot slips too far forward and the 
toes come in contact with a transverse 
strip of wood). 

The party was halted and the straps 
adjusted. But this time an over-zealous 
friend had stopped the circulation in the 
sufferer’s toes and it required another 
halt and re-adjustment to set his blood 
to going again. Then all went well for 
a time. Snowshoeing is always exhil- 
arating, but, like any other athletic ac- 
complishment requiring skill to master, 
it is most delightful at the period when 
that skill has just been acquired and is 
still a novelty. Butler was swinging 
forward with a cheerfulness very un- 
usual in so melancholy a philosopher, 
when he ran into a little tree that was 
almost entirely covered by the drift. His 
left shoe sank into the soft snow next to 
the tree and he threw his right foot for- 
ward to check a fall. The heel of his 
right shoe caught in the snow beyond 
and the shoe stood upright. He swayed 
slowly backward and fell heavily on his 
back. There he lay, as helpless as an 
unhorsed knight and as reprehensibly 
voluble as a ship’s parrot, till his com- 
panions charitably restored him to an 
upright position. 

As the party started up the slippery 
graveyard hill, Mrs. Kirby indulged in a 


“Go on! we'll get there 
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treadmill performance that resulted dis- 
astrously. Mrs. Kirby was short of 
breath and it was with some difficulty 
that she succeeded in informing the gen- 
tlemen who came to her rescue that her 
foot had turned around in the strap and 
the shoe would have to be removed and 
put on again. The straps were cold and 
wet, the moon was dim, and the task 
of removal was a difficult matter, ren- 
dered more difficult by her struggles and 
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driven these companions in distress from 
their minds; but now that, remembering 
the lost ones, they scanned the moonlit 
horizon, they saw and heard no sign of 
life. ‘“I’d never forgive myself if any- 
thing happened to Will,” whispered Mrs. 
Kirby to her nearest neighbor ; “ he says 
my heedlessness is always getting me 
into trouble and I’m afraid it’s true. I 
ought to have learned a lesson the time 
we walked a log over Wolf Creek and 








. Kirby was so indignant that he stuttered: 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 


“D-d-d-don’t y-y-you think I c-c-c-can ——”’ 





asthmatic attempts to say something 
further. After the united efforts of the 
two men had resulted in the shoe’s re- 
moval, she was able ‘to tell them that 
they had been working with the wrong 
shoe! 

The party reached the top of the hill 
and it suddenly occurred to them that 
Kirby and Nancy had never material- 
ized. More immediate troubles had 


he fell in and got all wet and tore his 
trousers and lost his new hat and had a 
cold for a month. He told me that 
time— ” 

“ Q-o-0-0-0! O Kirby!” shouted one 
of the experts. And a faint melancholy 
sound came back, like the wail of a dy- 
ing coyote. It came from the farther 
side of the hill. The party hurried 
down the slope. Suddenly the profes- 
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sional called back “Look out! there’s a 
big drop coming. Better go around.” 
The snow had piled up against a fence, 
leaving a fissure on the other side; and 
cowering in that fissure, as thoroughly 
imprisoned as if they had been at the 
bottom of a medizval oubliette, were 
Kirby and Nancy. They had lost their 
shoes at intervals, and, finding the duck 
method of procedure hopelessly slow, 
had tried to intercept the swifter com- 
pany and abbreviate the journey. They 
had stumbled into the oubliette and been 
imprisoned there for half an hour. Kirby 
might have scrambled out, but he was 
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too gallant to desert his companion and 
too much encumbered with his foot-gear 
to help her. The prisoners were hauled 
out of confinement and the procession 
moved homeward. Kirby, Nancy and 
Butler took off their snowshoes and 
walked home in their moccasins. “ When 
I feel a longing for that sort of exer- 
cise,” remarked Butler over his coffee 
and doughnuts, “ I'll tie a couple of ten- 
nis-racquets to my feet and see if I can 
climb the straw-stack.” “I don’t want 
Nancy to wear snowshoes any more,” 
said Nancy’s mother; “I saw her start- 
ing off and I don’t think the way she 
walked was a bit graceful.” 


THE WHITE BUFFALO. 


By LOTTA ALLEN MEACHAM. 


The Strange Adventures of Blue Horse, an Ogalalla Sioux.— His Own Story. 


E WERE camped on White Clay 
River, south of the Bad Lands 
of South Dakota. The Govern- 
ment was no longer giving us sufficient 
rations and we were very hungry. We 
were discussing how we might get meat, 
and we looked longingly upon the white 
man’s ‘‘buffalo”’ that roamed everywhere 
on our lands where our buffalo had been, 
eating our grass and drinking our water, 
but, if we killed any of them, it would 
mean arrest and imprisonment for us, and 
this would soon result in death, for a 
Sioux cannot stand confinement. 

I went to the top of a nearby hill to 
make medicine and pray to the Great 
Spirit to bring back the buffalo, that my 
people might be happy and have enough 
to eat. I was so hungry and tired that I 
became drowsy, and, while in this half 
asleep and half awake condition, I saw 
an immense white buffalo approaching 
me. White buffalo are rare and I took 
this for a good omen, thinking it was the 
first one of many sent to my people. 
How proud I was to be selected by the 
Great Spirit as the agent through whom 
my people were to again live in happiness 
with plenty to eat, not the gift of the 
white man! When the buffalo was near 


enough, I sprang to my feet, gun in hand, 
only to awake shivering with cold and 
expectation, and no buffalo in sight. 
Surely the Great Spirit meant this as a 
sign that I should find a buffalo, so I re- 
turned to camp, resolved not to tell any 
one of my vision, and prepared myself for 
a real hunt on the coming day. 

Bright and early I was off, traveling 
until nearly evening, seeing nothing but 
cattle, which were a sore temptation, hun- 
gry as I was. I was almost overcome 
with despair, when I saw dimly in the 
distance the form of the animal I knew so 
well. Here was the answer to my prayer, 
and the means of bringing food and happi- 
ness to my wife and little ones and others 
dependent on me! Fear that I should 
make a poor shot caused me to be very 
cautious, and all my former cunning was 
doubled as the buffalo came slowly toward 
me, cropping the grass and looking about, 
as though scenting danger. 

Now was my chance! Taking careful 
aim, I fired—apparently with no result ex- 
cept to stop his grazing. I could not fire 


again, I was shaking so with excitement. 
Suddenly the buffalo tottered and fell, 
and again I was the hunter of by-gone 
days as I hurried up to cut his throat. 











THE WHITE BUFFALO 


What a monarch he was! and what pride 
filled my heart as I looked upon him, the 
largest buffalo I had ever seen. 

I must hurry to get my horse and go 
to camp with as much meat as I could 
carry, but where was my horse? I hast- 
ened to the ridge in the direction I thought 
he must have taken and finally found him, 
but he ran toward camp and would not 
let me come near him. I turned to see 
what had frightened him and saw in the 
north the White Death, as the Indians 
called it, coming in a great wave. It was 
impossible to reach camp. I barely had 
time to get to the spot where the buffalo 
fell, when the storm was upon me in 
great fury—the snow boiling up in my 
face so that I had to remove the entrails 
of the buffalo by the sense of touch. 

Greedily I ate a quantity of the more 
tender parts, and, pushing my gun under 
the carcass, I crawled inside the animal. 
It was fortunate that I was a short, thin 
man, much smaller than the average 
Sioux. With difficulty I cut a small hole 
between the ribs to give me air. I could 
hear the storm raging outside; but the 
heat from the still warm carcass and the 
meat I had eaten soon put me to sleep. 
Not long after, however, I was awakened 
by the howling of wolves and coyotes. I 
tried to get my gun, but I was a prisoner: 
The flank had fallen down and frozen 
stiff I was now thoroughly frightened ; 
for, if the wolves commenced on the in- 
side of the animal first, I would soon be 
torn to pieces, and I was unarmed and 
helpless. I could hear them tearing and 
eating the frozen flesh, expecting every 
moment would be my last, but by kick- 


ing on the frozen flank with my feet I ‘ 


kept them from eating there. By morn- 
ing they had eaten the ribs bare in spots 
next the back-bone, so that I could see 
out. The storm was over and soon after 
the sun had risen the wolves and coyotes 
left. Now I thought I could cut my way 
out, but I was to be disappointed. I 
could not reach the flank with my hands 
and my knife was soon broken in trying 
to cut a bone. The cold was:still intense, 
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but I had plenty to eat from the frozen 
bits I had broken off. 

When night came again sleep was im- 
possible, as the frightful fighting and 
howling of the wild animals directly over 
me kept me in constant fear of my life. 
They could doubtless smell me, which 
made them cautious. The bright moon- 
light enabled me to see them at times, 
and I thought that my end was near, for 
there were two black bears added to the 
hungry mob and there was not meat 
enough for all. 

After they had got courage to begin 
eating the strange-smelling carcass, they 
became ravenous, and jerked the body 
around—upsetting it and rolling it over. 
By morning the meat was all gone. Two 
great wolves, the last ones to linger, were 
getting their tails.close to the ribs and 
brushing my face; gradually they slipped 
through the open spaces. The thought 
occurred to me, Why not grab their tails 
and let them drag the carcass until they 
burst it open? Quickly I seized a tail in 
each hand and shoved them down, bending 
them over the back-bone. The act caused 
the wolves to howl with pain and started 
them toward the river at a frightful speed. 

There was snow enough on the grass 
to make easy drawing and the ground 
was smooth, so that no mishap occurred 
until we plunged over an eight-foot bank 
at the edge of the river. The fall burst 
the carcass open but I was so stunned 
that I could only shout feebly to some 
Indians who were near the river, but they 
ran toward camp when they heard and 
saw me. They were even more badly 
scared when I finally stood up and tried 
to start after them. Doubtless I was a 
fearful looking object, covered with frozen 
blood from head to foot and shaking with 
cold and confinement. They fled from 
me in terror and I was not able to over- 
take them until I reached camp. By this 
time I was walking better and I had ar- 
ranged my clothing so that I did not look 
quite so bad. My people were very glad 
to see me again, for they had given me 
up for dead. My adventures filled them 
with wonder and I was made a great chief. 
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IN AFGHANISTAN AS GUEST OF THE AMEER. 


By SARAH J. OLNEY. 


UR baggage—battered, marred and 
partly covered with labels of un- 
doubted sticking propensities— 

stood mutely protesting near the office 
door of the only hotel in Peshawar. We 
were waiting for the carriage, which was 
to convey us to Londi Kotal, an English 
military station in the Khyber Pass. 
Doctor Vanigen Winter, one of our 
party, had been appointed by Habib- 
Ullah Kahn, Ameer of Afghanistan, as 
physician to his harem. She had ac- 
cepted the position, and her daughter, a 
trained nurse, and myself were to accom- 
pany her on her rather remarkable jour- 
ney. With all preparations for the trip 
completed, our friends had not ceased to 
remonstrate. In their estimation, we 
were not only predestined to destruction, 
but were determined upon making our 
calling and election sure. To come to 
Peshawar, the borderland of India, was 
venturesome, but to persist in pushing 
on to Cabul was, in their judgment, the 
extreme of foolhardiness. They inti- 
mated that if we “preferred a hat to a 
halo,’’ we had better absent ourselves 
from the realms of the divinely appointed 
Ameer. Doctor Winter had, however, 
labored too untiringly to secure this 
opportunity to do effective work among 
the women of Afghanistan, to now allow 
it to pass. 

Twelve days had elapsed since we ar- 
rived in Peshawar from Calcutta. Here 
we were met by the agents of the Ameer 
—two Afghans, who made all prepara- 
tions for our journey. While we were 
not in love with Peshawar, we knew its 
failings and we did not know what lay 
before us; so we looked a little regret- 
fully across to where the mud wall 
seemed sturdily attempting to hide from 
view the doings and misdoings of this, 
one of the wickedest cities in the world. 


It was 4 o’clock in the morning, and 
broad daylight, when a large carriage 
drew up in front of our hotel. We pro- 
ceeded to stow ourselves therein, with 
baggage above, beneath and on all sides, 
and were rattled noisily away over the 
stony road toward Londi Kotal. The 
heat shimmered before our eyes and the 
sun burned fiercely, as we separated our- 
selves from our baggage and alighted at 
Jamrud Fort, in the Khyber Pass, ten 
miles from Peshawar. The walls of the 
old fort, rising terrace-like, one above 
another, surmounted by the flag and 
backed by the rugged, grey mountain, 
looked grimly majestic and important, as 
though fully understanding the magni- 
tude of their task—that of guarding the 
back door of India. 

From Jamrud Fort to Londi Kotal, 
the scenery is of surpassing grandeur, 
the narrow roadway winding about the 
base of mountains whose peaks rise 
thousands of feet skyward. Every-mile 
of the road can boast its legend or its 
tragedy. Khyber Pass—being the chief 
gateway from Afghanistan to Peshawar, 
by means of which India has so often 
been invaded—has supplied the dignified 
setting for many a bloody conflict. At 
Londi Kotal we were entertained by 
Major Webb Ware, an English officer, 
who supplied us with many things neces- 
sary for our comfort. He furnished us 
an English guard to Dakka, where we 
were met by the escort of the Ameer. 
For a half-mile from Dakka the territory 
is disputed and both English and Afghan 
escorts accompanied us this distance. 
Arriving at the border line, we formally 
relinquished all right to further English 
protection and were in the hands of the 
Afghans. 

From Londi Kotal we traveled in 
what our Afghan friends are pieased to 
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designate a takht-i-rawan, and the thing 
itself is every whit as fantastic as its 
name. This vehicle consists of a frame 
about 4 feet long by 3% feet ‘wide and 
3% feet high; the bottom being made 
of woven tape and the arched top covered 
with felt—the whole suspended between 
two poles, which extend far enough to 
the front and rear to form shafts. A 
horse is hitched in, both fore and aft. A 
curtain of heavy wool cloth falls over all 
sides, being tucked in at the back. In- 
side are pillows and blankets, and one 
might be quite comfortable if it were not 
for the constant swaying and bumping. 
The motion is not unpleasant when the 
horses are walking slowly on _ level 
ground; but when trotting or climbing 
hills, blankets, pillows and occupant bob 


S11 
supplied at the expense of the Afghan 


Government. 

Our progress was necessarily slow, 
since we could travel only forenoons— 
the heat of the afternoons being so in- 
tense that we could not endure it. We 
scrambled over hills and waded through 
streams, occassionally stopping at the 
rest houses along the way. Noonday 
invariably found us exhausted from the 
combined effects of heat, dust and the 
tossing we endured in our takht-i-rawans. 
We would climb down from our vehicles 
in a wildly disheveled state, in appear- 
ance not nearly so bewitching as the 
Sorceress of the Nile. We often won- 
dered if, in being thrown about, we had 
broken anything with ourselves or had 
been ourselves broken. 








EN ROUTE IN A .TAKHT-I-RAWAN. 





up and down in a most undignified and 
ludicrous manner. In fact, the contriv- 
ance, like the small boy, is “just chock- 
full of teeter.” The takht-i-rawan is 
breast-high to the horses, so it is neces- 
sary to use a ladder in climbing in. This 
ladder is carried on the back of the rear 
horse, imparting to the outfit the dramatic 
suggestion of Romeo and Juliet. The 
front horse is laden with all kinds of 
trappings, such as blankets, kettles, cook- 
ing utensils, jugs of water, and on top is 
perched a driver—the whole resembling 
nothing so much as a loaded junk wagon 
on legs instead of wheels. From the 
time we left English territory and were 
guests of the Ameer, we were treated 
with the utmost deference by our escort, 
everything needed for our comfort being 


In the valleys we found mulberry and 
apricot trees loaded with their fruit. 
Servants were sent on ahead to purchase 


. meat, vegetables afid whatever was ob- 


tainable in that most unpromising region. 
Our meals were probably well prepared, 
considering the disadvantages under 
which they were concocted. Bread (or 
rather an unnamable substitute for bread) 
was made by mixing whole wheat flour 
with water from any creek or stream 


‘which might happen to be handy, the stiff 


dough being patted into shape between 
the hands and baked on the smooth bot- 
tom of an iron kettle, inverted over red- 
hot coals. While watching its prepara- 
tion, I decided I could never taste it; but 
later, swallowing my scruples and some 
of the bread, I found it quite” palatable. 
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Some miles southeast of Cabul, at the 
summit of the .Lata Bund Pass, we saw 
the famous robber’s cage, placed there 
by Abdur Rahman, the father of the 
present Ameer. This gruesome sight 


will never be forgotten by any one of our’ 


party. <A pole has, in some manner, 
been forced into the mountain and fast- 
ened, and from it is suspended a steel 
cage, in which stands the skeleton of a 
man who was once a notorious robber. 
There he hangs, swaying in the breezes 
and bleaching in the burning sun—a 
ghastly, mute but eloquent warning to 
other wrong doers. This grim object 
lesson was intended by Abdur Rahman 
to strike terror to the hearts of the hill 
tribes, who are illiterate, under no ac- 
knowledged control, mostly cut-throats 
and robbers and treacherous in the ex- 
treme. The present Ameer (Habib- 
Ullah) must be favorably impressed with 
the effectiveness of this horrible exhibi- 
tion; for, after twenty years, he has again 
repeated it. A little farther on we came 
to this larger cage, similarly suspended 
from a pole, in which we saw the mum- 
mified bodies of two more unfortunates. 
The first cage is so narrow that the 
skeleton stands upright, but the latter is 
large enough to permit the two to sit 
facing one another, where, watching the 
look of agony on each other's face, they 
probably died of heat and thirst, long 
before starvation could do its work. The 
skin was burned brown upon the faces 
and the heads had dropped forward. 


There had been no rain since the bodies’ 


were exposed, so they were completely 
dried and mummified. Crime, robbery 
and confiscation are so common along 
this route, and ordinary penalties have 
so little terror for these faithless, wolfish, 
wily people, that the Ameer studies to 
find horrible modes of punishment to re- 
strain them. 

The sun’s fiercely hot rays, falling 
scarcely aslant, warned us that it was 
nearing noon when we first sighted Cabul, 
the capital of Afghanistan, and realized 
that two hundred burning miles lay be- 
tween ourselves and Peshawar. Cabul 
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is a confusingly irregular and whimsical 
city, hemmed in by mountains on all 
sides, except to the northward. Traces 
of the time-defying mud wall are dis- 
cernible along the crests of the moun- 
tains. Its streets are narrow, dirty and 
poorly paved; its houses crumbling, 
ramshackle and neglected; its alleys, 
contracted, crooked and unfinished, seem 
to lead no where in particular. Itisa 
city striving heroically after material 
progress, with a powerful undertow 
holding it down. 

Upon our entrance into the city, we 
passed a beautiful gateway leading to the 
Ameer’s private grounds and were es- 
corted to an old palace, which, we were 
informed, was to be our home. Upon 
our approach, we could see nothing but 
a frowning wall about thirty feet high. 
We experienced a qualm as we drew 
nearer, but, passing through the forbid- 
ding gateway, were delighted to find 
ourselves in an attractive looking garden, 
with apple, cherry and plum trees scat- 
tered irregularly about. The palace it- 
self was formerly built and occupied by 
Baber, the first Grand Mogul and founder 
of the Mogul dynasty. His memory is 
greatly honored. We ourselves had 
more respect for his memory than ad- 
miration for his style of architecture. 
The outside of the palace was as inviting 
as a sepulchre, but the interior, when 
well aired and comfortably furnished, 
was quite habitable. We were supplied 
with any number of servants, who per- 
formed all necessary work and prepared 
our meals—bringing our food from the 
storehouse of the Ameer. There was 
good bread, very poor butter, doubtful 
eggs and milk, fine mutton and chicken, 
with fairly satisfactory vegetables, such 
as potatoes, onions and spinach. 

Back of our palace lay the Baber 
Garden, with its sheet of shimmering 
water pouring over terrace after terrace, 
lending an unspeakable charm to the 
grounds. We found this garden a most 


fascinating place. On the occasion of my 
first visit, I thought myself entirely alone, 
but was soon conscious of the fact that I 
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was being shadowed. Turning, I found 
two guards strolling after me. They 
kept at a respectful distance, yet there 
was an uncanny feeling in the thought 
that, without eternal vigilance, there is 
no safety in Afghanistan. In the garden, 
marked by a very simple monument, is 
the grave of Baber. 
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the second wall, in the midst of a beauti- 
ful garden, are the Ameer’s pavillion and 
harem, the barracks of the body-guard 

and the treasury building. 
Habib-Ullah(the present Ameer) holds 
his position in defiance of the recognized 
laws of succession in Mohammedan coun- 
tries. His official 





Here also is the tem- 
ple where the Ameer 
goes to meditate and 
worship every Fri- 
day, and under no 
consideration must 
he be disturbed in 
his meditations on 
that day. 

One of the inter- 
esting spots in Cabul 
is the old fort—Bala- 
Hissar. It is in a 
state of dilapidation, 
but dignified even in 
its ruin. One feels 
like placing his ear 
to the crumbling 
walls, hoping — that 
they may whisper of 
the scenes of mag- 
nificent splendor as 
well as of sickening 
horror they have wit- 
nessed. Inside the 
fort is the infamous 
Black Well, which 
was onte used as a 
prison. Here many 
a luckless offender 
looked his last upon 
the light as he shud- 
deringly entered—to 
be lost forever in its 
reeking gloom. 

The Ameer is a 
creature of caprice as 
regards his domicile, occupying some- 
times one palace and sometimes another 
—his preference being the Palace of Erg. 

- This palace is surrounded by a high wall 
and guarded by two regiments. At no 
time of the day or night is the Ameer 
without a strong body-guard. Behind 
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pathway is not liter- 
ally strewn with 
roses, neither is his 
sitting absolutely se- 
cure. He is the son 
of a.concubine of 
Abdur Rahman; 
and, by right of suc- 
cession, the throne 
should belong to 
Omar Kahn, the first 
born son of Bibi- 
Halima, the woman 
‘whom Abdur Rah- 
man first married. 
The laws of Afghan- 
istan allow the 
-Ameer to appoint his 
successor, and Ab- 
dur Rahman de~- 
parted entirely from 
every rule of succes- 
sion in naming Ha- 
bib-Ullah, the son of 
his favorite concu- 
bine, to succeed him. 
Bibi-Halima and her 
son Omar are closely 
guarded prisoners of 
state and the country 
is rife with specula- 
tions as to what 
would happen if Bibi- 
Halima should gain 
her liberty. Abdur 
Rahman often 
boasted that his was 
a God-granted government; yet on as- 
cending the throne he found it necessary 
to take the lives of no less than 60 per- 
sons before he could assure himself that 
the grant from On High was not a quit- 
claim instead of a warranty deed. 
Habib-Ullah is about 35 years of age 
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and lives a very busy, simple life. He 
evinces a readiness to follow European 
fashions, but only in public. As soon as 
the privacy of his apartments is reached, 
he throws aside his Western costume as 
an American would remove a tight shoe 
or a chafing collar. He takes himself 
very seriously, believing that God has 
delegated to him the management of 
Afghan affairs. He speaks English 
reasonably well and has a grim sense of 
humor, as is evidenced by the following 
incident: A native practitioner was one 
night called upon to prescribe for the 
Ameer, who was suffering from an acute 
attack of gout. He left two small bot- 
tles of medicine, with directions that it 
be given alternately—s5 drops once every 
two hours. When the physician left, 
the Ameer called one of his servants and 
commanded him to turn half the con- 
tents of each vial into some water and 
drink it. Not daring to disobey, the 
servant drank the mixture and soon after 
died. The Ameer called the physician 
to him, and, with a smile of diabolical 
satisfaction, said: ‘‘By the grace of 
God, half of your medicine remains. 
Drink it! and may you sleep well!” The 
physician drank it, but his life was saved 
through the timely administration of anti- 
dotes and emetics. It is safe to infer 
that if the same physician should again 
be called to prescribe for His Highness, 
he will leave nothing more powerful than 
bread pills. 

Formerly the women of Afghanistan 
wore filmy white draperies, to conceal 
their features; but which, in reality, only 
served to reveal them with an added 
charm. The Ameer, noticing this, im- 
mediately sent out the edict that the 
white street robes and veils were to be 
dyed either tan, red, yellow or slate, and 
one prolonged wail went up from the 
female subjects of Habib-Ullah. 

The harem of the Ameer is by no 
means a tame, serene and peaceful spot. 
Jealousy is rife and the ears of the Ameer 
are kept tingling with harem gossip and 
harem intrigue. The wives are constant- 
ly seeking to improve their positions and 
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gain favor in the eyes of their lord. Mr. 
Hamilton, jin his book, mentions one 
form of witchery as follows: Two frogs 
are tied back to back, a black heart be- 
ing painted on each. The pair are then 
baked alive and the ashes reduced to a 
powder, which, when sprinkled upon a 
woman, is supposed to cause her to lose 
the favor of her husband. The women 
of the harem are always well supplied 
with this, and ladies, calling upon the 
queen, find that they have been surrepti- 
tiously powdered with it at the hands of 
some discreet attendant. 

Each wife has a palace of her own, 
her own corps of servants and her own 
income. The Koran allows each man 
but four wives, so the present Ameer, on 
ascending the throne, put away three of 
his seven wives, by way of example. 
Each wife occupies a distinct position. 
The favorite queen is more beautifully 
surrounded; her allowance is more gen- 
erous and the Ameer pays her more at- 
tention. It is said that the present favor- 
ite queen has herself killed several slaves 
who were so unfortunate as to be admired 
by the Ameer, and has disfigured many 
others, that they might riot prove attract- 
ive to him. 

In company with Doctor Winter, I 
visited the apartments of the favorite 
queen. We found her ill upon the bed. 
As we sat down near her, she passed her 
hand over my head and examined my 
clothing, enquiring how much it cost. 
Her face is most expressive and her 
manner gracious. Though rather bare, 
everything in the large room was of the 
best. The Persian carpets were elegant 
and the window hangings of the heavi- 
est silk. The slave girls were prettily 
dressed. The short skirts, falling within 
six inches of the floor, revealed the full 
bloomers gathered closely about their 
graceful ankles and the handsomely slip- 
pered feet. The head dress consists of a 


band around the head, to which is at- 
tached a strip of black cloth reaching 
nearly to the bottom of the dress. Every- 
thing seemed quiet and orderly, and 
while to the casual observer life at the 
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harem might appear quite placid, one has 
not to remain in Afghanistan long to 
realize that it is one prolonged nightmare 
of heart-breaking jealousy. 

We saw women and children with 
chains about their ankles, walking the 
streets and begging for food. They were 
kept in this condition because their father 
or husband was a suspected criminal ; 
and until he be found and given over to 
justice, his family must bear the punish- 
ment. They were able to procure little 
sustenance, 
since the peo- 
ple are afraid to 
bestow favors 
upon the family 
of a suspected 
man. Persons 
charged with 
crime are com- 
pelled to con- 
fess by means 
of the most ex- 
cruciating tor- 
ture. Some- 
times a large 
stake is driven 
ipto the ground 
and the suspect 
placed beside it 
Cords are then 
passed around 
his ankles and 
around the post 
and drawn so 
tightly as to 
cause the blood 
to burst from 
his toes. If he 
be allowed to live, he is crippled for life. 
Sometimes the victim is stripped and laid 
on the ground, while his tormentors pour 
boiling oil over his body. Again, caps 
of clay are placed around the head and 
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filled with boiling oil. After subjection 
to such torture, most men are ready to 
plead guilty to anything, even though 
innocent. If he pleads guilty, he is taken 
to the Fort and placed before the Big 
Gun, as it is called, and shot to fragments. 
This gun is discharged each day at mid- 
day, to give the people the exact time. 
If its thunderous report is heard at any 
other hour, it is well understood that its 
reverberations are tolling the death knell 
of some poor wretch, whom it has blown 
into eternity. 
While we were 
in Cabul, this 
gun performed 
its work of 
death on an 
average of 
twice a week. 

Allthis seems 
insufferably 
barbarous to 
us; but, before 
we condemn 
the Ameer, we 
should con- 
sider the nature 
of the people 
with whom he 
is called upon 
to deal—war- 
like, treacher- 
ous, distrustful, 
with no pur- 
pose in life but 
that of robbery 
and murder. If 
he is put to his 
wit’s end and is 
striking down the lawless with a venge- 
ance untempered by mercy, he is yet 
blindly striving to bring about conditions 
wherein the honest, industrious subject 
may enjoy the fruits of his labor. 


* 3K x 
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IN TWO PARTS.—Part IL. 


generally hold the 
jj clerkships in the hotels. 
Wi4 Bar-maids serve the spirits, 
Waka and a good deal of tact is 
Wn necessary; for they. are 
% often sorely tried and 
vexed by vulgar, stupid 
and half-drunken men, who are disposed 
to play with them, make insipid jokes 
and whisper in their ears. The young 
maid must not offend the guests and still 
must always behave properly. Liquor 
saloons in Ireland are called spirit 
stores; a specialty is made of keeping 
the spirits in small glass barrels and 
casks, thus showing their rich color, 
while looking clean and tempting. The 
women appear to indulge in the beverage 
as freely as the men. They enjoy equal 
rights in that respect, at least. 

The Irish resemble the Japanese in 
the custom of removing their shoes. -At 
the hotels, when a gentleman comes in 
for the night, his shoes are removed by 
the boot man (called Boots) and his 
slippers placed in readiness. He is then 
supposed to be in a comfortable frame 
of mind, to enjoy his pipe and night-cap 
in the smoking or reading room. 

The distinctly national female gar- 
ment is a black or blue broadcloth Con- 
nemara cloak, which covers the entire 
form and has a kind of monk’s hood 
which covers the head or hangs on the 
shoulders; she is a poor woman indeed 
who has not one of these, as to procure 
one is the early ambition of every girl; 
it is often the girl’s only dowry. Some 
are quite costly and are richly lined with 
silks and satins. 

The hotels in Ireland are good, with 
clean linen sheets and an abundance to 
eat. 





From Cork a three hours’ ride by rail 
brought us to Bantry—a small country 
village—where we remained an hour for 
lunch. It happened to be Fair Day, 
which gave us an opportunity to study 
the country people; for on Fair Day 
they congregate from miles around and 
bring their sheep, pigs, cattle, donkeys, 
horses and all kinds of produce for sale. 
It is a lively day. The people not only 
attend to business, but they have a nice 
sociable time, smoke the pipe of peace, 
and sometimes are known to take a wee 
drop of “ mountain dew.” 

From Bantry, we drove a distance of 


‘eleven miles to Glengarriff and stopped 


at the Eccles Hotel. The London Truth 
says: “ There is not a prettier spot on 
the globe than Glengarriff, and not a 
better hotel in Ireland than the Eccles.” 
The steward of Earl Bantry’s estate was 
one of the passengers and he invited an- 
other gentleman and myself to call on 
him that same afternoon. We did so 
and enjoyed the visit. It was a pleasant 
walk of about two miles and gave us a 
good idea of an Irish landlord’s estate. 
The landlords own most of the land in’ 
Ireland and rent it out to the farmers, 
who assert that it is of such poor quality 
that they have a hard time to produce 
enough to support their families and pay 
the rent. Most of the land appears to be 
used as pasturage and but little of it is 
under high cultivation, as are the lands 
of Italy, Germany and France. Besides 
there is a great waste caused by the 
building of wide turf fences. There are 
more fences to a farm in Ireland than 
in any other country. 


THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


From that pretty spot, Glengarriff, we 
came by tally-ho to the sweet Lakes of 
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Killarney, which are sung of in song 
and told of in story. The drive was 
forty-two miles, through a most pictur- 
esque part of the country. We stopped 
at Kenmore for lunch, which is half-way 
to the Lakes. Here we visited for half 
an hour the Catholic School, where they 
makes nuns and laces; after which, with 
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the hotels. The first morning we took 
jaunting cars at 9 o’clock, riding ten 
miles to the Gap of Dunloe; then a five- 
mile walk over or rather through the 
gap of the mountains until we reached 
the Lakes. There we found boats await- 
ing to take us across. This occupied 
make uuns and laces; after which, with 
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From Stereograph. Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 





fresh horses that fairly jumped the hills, 
we did the last twenty-two miles. The 
day was fine and the ride a joy. We 
arrived at the Lakes too early in the sea- 
son to see the scenery in its perfection. 
The best months for visiting the Lakes 
are July, August and September. 
Excursion parties are arranged for at 


landing, we were met by the same jaunt- 
ing cars, which took us back by another 
route to our hotel. It was a perfectly 
arranged excursion: just enough ride, 
just enough sail, just enough walk—not 
forgetting just enough lunch (which we 
found in the boat). Girls and women 
followed us along the mountain way, half 
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begging, and pretending to sell goat’s 
milk and mountain dew, as they call 
their poor whiskey. They rather added 
to the interest of the walk as they 
were original, chatty, complimentary and 
witty. It is said that in olden times 
there were illicit distilleries far up in 
the mountains—shence the name moun- 
tain dew. 

There are many sweet spots to be seen 
and enjoyed about the Lakes—especially 
Muckross Abbey with its ivy - covered 
ruins and its silent graves of long, long 
ago. Surely such names as Derrycunthy 
Waterfall and Macgillicuddy Mountain 
are Irish, 


On THE Way TO LIMERICK. 


From the Lakes I took the train for 
Limerick. I was anxious to stop there, 
as the name is so suggestive of all that 
is heroic in Irish history. As an experi- 
ment, I traveled third class and was so 
pleased that I made up my mind to try 
it often in the future. At one of the 
small stations I witnessed an affecting 
little incident which shows the warmth 
of the Irish heart. It was the separa- 
tion of a young woman from her family 
and relatives, whom she had been visit- 
ing. She was starting again for Amer- 
ica. Her brothers and cousins, who 
were bidding her Farewell, were grown 
men; which, however, did not prevent 
them from crying like children. And the 
little sister would not be comforted at 
all; she shed tears out loud. But the 
saddest sight was the poor old mother’s 
silent grief. Watching her a few mo- 
ments brought the handkerchief out of 
my pocket. It seemed as though they 
would kiss the skin off the young 
woman’s lips, they were so loath to let 
her go. As the train started, the train 
hands had to pull the brothers from the 
steps of the car. There was more love 
and genuine affection shown and com- 
pressed into those five minutes than I 
had ever seen before in the same length 
of time. My third class ticket gave me 
the company of this young woman. She 
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said to me: “I can bear the separation 
from the others. But when I realize 
that I shall probably never see my dear 
old mother again, I could not help giving 
way a bit.” 

I found Limerick a dead city—unin- 
teresting and gloomy; the only redeem- 
ing feature is the Shannon River. The 
people look poor and the place was gen- 
erally depressing. I was in full sym- 
pathy with the poor, ill-cared-for woolly 
donkeys. They looked as though, they 
were living without hope. I noticed one 
pulling a heavy load of brick up a hill, 
an oldeman helping by his side. It was 
all they both could do to barely move 
the load and when they finally reached 
the top, both fell into the ditch! The 
old man naturally laid the blame on the 
donkey, but the donkey said not a word. 
It had become accustomed, I suppose, 
to false blame and ill treatment. I was 
fortunate. I could leave Limerick, but 
the poor donkey must remain there, ut- 
terly without hope—that is, if he does 
not believe in reincarnation. Owing to 
the sympathy I feel for the donkey, I 
trust the theory is true; for I am sure 
that any other form of life would be an 
improvement upon their Irish wretch- 
edness. 

Strange as it may seem, a poetess lives 
in Limerick. Here is a sample of her 
sweet verses : 


CECILY’S BUNCH OF SHAMROCES. 


Go pluck a bunch of shamrocks, Thade, 
To send across the sea— 

The thickest, freshest, greenest ones 
For our sweet Cecily. 

She’ll kiss it fondly o’er and o’er— 
Tears dropping on each spray. 

God bless the child! ‘twill set her wild 
With joy on Patrick’s Day! 

I was pleased to say Good-bye to Lim- 
erick forever. 


DUBLIN AND THE PUNCHESTOWN RACEs. 


I found Dublin a substantial city. The 
streets are. well paved, and the people 
well dressed; good horses, fair build- 
ings; and, although it is so celebrated 
for its Guiness Stout and Jameson Whis- 
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key, the people seemed thrifty—that is, a flower garden. Most of the guests 
for Ireland. appeared in full dress. 

I staid at the Hotel Shelbourne, which in passing through Phoenix Park, I 
was crowded with the wealthy sports called on Johnnie, whom I found to be 
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and the aristocracy, as it was race week. an interesting gentlé-man belonging to 
There was a good table d’héte at 7 the Chimpanzee race; he is dumb, but 
o’clock and the dining room looked like hears and apparently understands all 
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that is going on. The afternoon I called 
he was quite ill—suffering from a bad 
cough—and was confined to his bed—a 
regular old-fashioned bed. The straw 
was mostly out of the mattress and he 
was only partially covered with a red 
blanket. While I sat by his bedroom 
door, the Doctor called and handed him 
a rice cake and a small glass of Port 
wine. Johnnie drank the wine and po- 
litely handed back the glass. When I 
first saw Johnnie he was sucking his 
thumb, which impressed me as a very 
childish proceeding for one of his years, 
for his chin whiskers had already begun 
to turn gray. His head was well shaped 
—that is, for that kind of a Darwin man: 
perfect ears, good mouth and excellent 
teeth, but quite a flat nose; his hand, 
and especially the thumb, he might well 
be proud of. I regret to report that his 
cough was not improving, and as I shook 
his extended hand and bade thim Fare- 
well, I thought, “ My brother, Johnnie, 
you will not be with us long. You will 
soon join Crowley.”* 

While in Dublin I attended the 
Punchestown Races, which are quite an 
event; their very name is suggestive of 
frolic and fun; the entire city brightens 
up race week. The stores insert adver- 
tisements announcing that special bar- 
gains will be offered Punchestown Race 
week; the theatres offer especial attrac- 
tions; an extra supply of flowers are 
blooming in the bay windows; the poor- 
est children have their faces washed. 
Sorrow is hushed and death forgotten. 

The nobility and myself boarded the 
12 o'clock train for Naas; from there a 
jaunting-car ride of a few miles, over 
the hills and through the green lanes, 
brought us to the Punchestown race 
track. Finding that the admission to the 
grandstand was 15 bob (shillings), I al- 
lowed the nobility to pass in, while I 
roamed the fields—coming up to ,the 
grandstand after each race with the 
other third class people, to admire the 
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* A noted monkey in Central Park, New York, 
who died some years ago. 
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styles and fashions within. The grounds 
were lively with the’ multitude. All 
kinds of amusements were in operation 
to catch the pennies. Comic songs were 
sung by men who had long since lost 
their character and their voice; the three 
card monte man was represented, and 
was even at. this late day cheating men 
out of their money. Some poor mortals 
travel long distances on foot to attend 
the races, and sleep all night in the open 
fields to be on hand for the next day’s 
sport. About one quarter of the im- 
mense crowd were grandstand, first-class 
people; another quarter (including my- 
self) were semi-respectable; the other 
two quarters were as poor specimens of 
the human race as I have ever seen gath- 
ered together ; they came chiefly to cheat, 
steal or beg, or all three or any part 
thereof. The race horses were well 
bred. I would like to ask the question: 
Why were not the people? ° 

The better breeding of the human race 
is to me the great fundamental question 
—stupendous with possibilities. It seems 
the only solid foundation upon which to 
regenerate and reconstruct society. If 
the same restrictions and laws as govern 
the breeding of race-horses, Central 
Park sheep or prize pigs were applied to 
and enforced in the breeding of the hu- 
man family, one could hardly imagine 
the improvement there would be in the 
comparatively short space of two hun- 
dred years. The jails and lunatic asy- 
lums would be empty. Only the best of 
its kind should be allowed to reproduce 
itself; it matters not whether it be a 
turnip, a potato, ora man. If the lower 
animal kingdom can be brought to such 
perfection—if thousands of dollars are 
often paid for an animal before its birth, 
showing the chances so strongly in favor 
of heredity—Why is it that the human 
race is allowed to go on breeding in 
a manner and under conditions which 
would not be allowed on any well regu- 
lated stock farm? Should not more 
thought be given to this matter? Are 


not reforms often commenced at the 
wrong end? But I digress! 
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The Punchestown race track was a_ chase racing only. To watch the racing 
new kind of track to me. It extends was a pretty sight—the horses, carrying 
for many miles, sloping gracefully up their gaily dressed jockeys, dashing up 
hill and down, and is laid out for steeple- hill and down dale, over the fences and 


























PRETTY COLLEENS IN JAUNTING CARS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, ST. LOUIS.——The Church 
with the lofty tower is an exact model of the famous Chapel of Cormac, King o. 
Cashel, in Tipperary; while the stone Cross perpetuates one of 
the most beautiful forms of Celtic art. 
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across the wide ditches. As they came 
down the home stretch and passed the 
grandstand, a multitude of cheers rush 
and roar above their heads—above the 
lace of the waving handkerchiefs and 
and the gaily colored parasols. The 
races are usually from two and a half 
miles to four and a half. They do not 
seem to care much for the record of fast 
time. These races are necessarily more 
or less dangerous. There were two falls 
the day I attended, but they proved of 
not a serious character. I must not for- 
get to mention that my two Irish favor- 
ites were at the races—the rooks and the 
furze. The rooks had a gala day, feast- 
ing on the thrown-away bits of luncheon 
which were scattered over the fields. 

Gingles, outside cars, jaunting cars, 
polo, four-wheelers and vis-a-vis are 
some of the names given to the public 
carriages in Ireland. 


AN IrIsH CHARACTERISTIC. 


The Irish use the name of our Lord 
continually. I passed an old man jog- 
ging along in his donkey cart who sa- 
luted me with “ God save us, sir!” 

God bless us! The Lord be with you! 
God have mercy on us! God has given 
us a pleasant day! God speed you! God 
be with you! etc., are common saluta- 
tions. It is said that our Good-bye is an 
abbreviation of the old Irish God be with 
you! 

The very poor women and girls of 
Ireland wear shawls which seem a part 
of themselves. They crawl into them, 
away out of sight, like a snail into its 
shell; they also use them as a covering 
for their faces—thus resembling the 
Hindoo women. Their houses also re- 
semble the abodes of the poorer Hin- 
doos; the larger ones are much like 
bungalows, the smaller ones but little 
better than mud huts; the floors are usu- 
ally the naked earth. 


A Goop SUGGESTION. 


The more experience I have in travel- 
ing, the more I am convinced that the 
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It is 
a nuisance to handle and watch; it also 
takes time and money—both of which 
can be used to much better advantage. 
The right thing is often in the wrong 
place, and most of the garments are not 


less luggage one takes the better. 


suitable. It is more convenient to pur- 
chase what is needed while en route. 
The party who started on a journey with 
too little luggage is unknown. 


A RELIc OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 


That horrible candle system is still 
the custom in Ireland, as in France. 
Often, when they have the luxury of 
gas in the lower part of the house, there 
is none in the bed-room. Oh! the deso- 
lation and punishment of being com- 
pelled to go to your bed with a candle! 
It makes the bed-room a dreary prison 
cell. 

We passed through the village of Bal- 
briggan and noticed from our car win- 
dows the massive buildings, wherein are 
manufactured the Balbriggan stockings 
and underwear. 

The linen and flax yarn bleaching on 
the hillsides and hanging on the hedge- 
rows indicated the near approach to Bel- 
fast—the Linen City. I found it a busy 
and prosperous place, with considerable 
snap. It is the business city of Ire- 
land. 

While on the train I noticed the books 
of two American authors: Robert G. 
Ingersoll and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

The street car fare is one penny and 
for long distances two pence. 

Instead of a nickel in the slot, in Ire- 
land it is a penny. The cigarettes are 
so served in the smoking rooms of the 
hotels, and at the railroad stations by 
dropping a penny in the slot you can 
usher yourself into the toilet room, which 
I consider the par excellence of the slot 
system up to date. 


A Wonprous PIcTurRE OF CREATION. 


I enjoyed my visit to the Giant’s 
Causeway, a distance of about 68 miles 
We journeyed by rail to 


from Belfast. 
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Portrush, thence eight miles by electric 
railway up the mountains to the Cause- 
way. The natural scenery is astounding. 
One seems small and weak indeed, 
standing, as I did, on the mountainside, 
and looking at that vast and wondrous 
picture of Creation! The ocean, for an 
instant, fairly dazzles one with its vast- 
ness; far in the distance it was mixing 
itself up with the sky, and, diamond- 
like, sparkling in the sun; while below, 
shaded by the mountain and caves, it 
was roaring, growling, hissing and 
speaking a language not known to mor- 
tals, but perfectly understood no doubt 
by the ghosts of the departed giants, the 
mermaids, the sea lions and the invisible 
spirits who visit these weird caves which 
lie under the rocks along the coast. The 
Giant’s Causeway is the greatest natural 
curiosity in Ireland. It is a promontory 
or mountain of peculiar rock “which 
looms up a thousand feet and extends 
forever into the sea. The rocks resem- 
ble wooden logs turned up on end. Each 
one is separate and distinct from the 
other and are of many different shapes. 
Four thousand different ones have been 


counted, I believe—ranging from a 
three-sided or triangle to a nonagon or 
nine-sided; they resemble the pipes of 
an organ. This musical mountain of 
rock might rightly be called Nature’s 
Grand Organ—continually played upon 
by the Master. Might not Wagner have 
received his inspiration from the sounds 
of some such mighty organ, facing the 
sea. 

To sum up my experiences in Ireland: 
I would say to those who have not had 
an opportunity of paying her a visit, 
they are not heavy losers. It has the 
appearance of a worn-out country. It 
resembles an old chess-board with the 
men gone, the game played, the battle 
fought and lost. The country has been 
deserted by the young and strong. Only 
the remnants of families remain. The 
land is but poorly cultivated. 

Farewell to Ireland! While I shall 
not care to visit her again, I shall re- 
member with pleasure the happy yellow 
furze, the busy black rooks, the melan- 
choly donkey, and Johnnie, the Phoenix 
Park monkey. 


MEMORY. 


By Doctor RICHARD B. HILL. 


I 


Although to part with Memory, 
We, too, might banish tears. 

Yet who would sweep from out his life 
The thought of former years?— 


II. 


The tender trust of early life; 
The rosy love of youth, 

When falseness was an abstract thing 
And concrete was the truth; 


III. 


The kisses of our mothers’ lips, 
Our fathers’ honest strength. 
Unconsciously they smoothe our path 
Along its ruggéd length. 


IV. 


The faces of our comrades dear— 
Their voice, their laugh, their smile. 

Had only those we’ve known since then 
Been but as free from guile! 


v. 
Time brings responsibilities, 
And these mean care and grief. 
The fairest flower must fade and die, 
And sear must grow the leaf. 


VI. 


But Memory remains unchanged 
While reason holds her seat. 
We'd not forget the bitter things, 

Lest we forget the sweet. 








THE CRAWFISH AT HOME. 


By ARTHUR W. VAN PELT. 


ECEMBER. Thanksgiving over 
and Christmas nearly here; yet 
surely this is not winter. Not 

the winter that a Michigan man knows. 
They tell me it is, though, and I have to 
take their word for it. No snow; no ice 
(except what comes to your door in wag- 
ons); scarcely any frost, even; nothing 
but balmy weather. Cool, delightful 
nights, with gradually increasing warmth 
until noon of each day. This is New 
Orleans. On the American side of town 
there is some talk of such weather being 
detrimental to business. But Northern 
visitors are enchanted, exclaiming about 
the odd sensation ot 
summer in winter- 
time. 

Cross over to the 
French side, though, 
and all is changed. 
No kicks about the 
weather there. Who 
cares about busi- 
ness? what matter 
whether school 
keeps or not—for 
‘“‘ze crawfish, zey bite’’; and then the 
French population of New Orleans quits 
work and strikes out for the swamps, or 
coulées as they are called, and devotes 
itself to the capture of the succulent 
crustacean. Cambaris the scientists call 
him, but to the layman he is known as 
the crawfish. But the real authority as 
to his habits and quality is the Gascon 
connoisseur, who dreams of him, hunts 
for him and eats him. To this person- 
age and his friends he is “ze podau,”’ 
now, henceforth and forever, and may 
he stay fat and hungry! 

To the uninitiated, the first sight of a 
basket of live, squirming crawfish is any- 
thing but appetizing; but once let them 
be taken in hand by a skilled French 
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chef and the result, in the shape of the 
far-famed “‘ bisque,” is something to make 
you forget your troubles and ask for 
more. An insight into the methods of 
taking le podau is most interesting, and 
although I am not an old hand at the 
game I will tell you of it as I sawit. To 
do so a short history of its nature and 
habits may not be amiss. 

Here in Louisiana crawfish are to be 
found in every swamp, in the bayous and 
in the river, and even in the ditches on 
the sides of the streets. At times they 
prove to be a serious menace to the 
levees—tunneling through them and 
opening a way to the 
insidious encroach- 
ment of the great 
s river. The Missis- 
sippi does not need 
much encourage- 
ment to take to the 
woods and seems not 
to be particular 
whether it goes over, 
under or through the 
levees in order to get 
there. Hence a close watch is kept for 
possible under-cutting and continuous 
war is waged against the crawfish. They 
are found at their best in the great 
marshes lying between the city and Lake 
Ponchartrain. These swamps (once 
gloomy morasses, deeply shaded by im- 
mense cypress trees, overhung by grace- 
ful beards of Spanish moss) are now open 
prairies, usually containing water, the 
depth of which varies with the weather. 

In the spring and fall these swamps 
are the feeding grounds of vast numbers 
of wild-fowl, though usually so populated 
by hunters that hunting partakes more 
of the nature of a battle. Here is the 





crawfisherman’s paradise, without a string 
to it. No red tape stands between the 
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empty basket and the filling of it. Of 
course results depend to a certain extent 
on existing conditions, but in the spring 
and fall one can usually figure on enough 
for a delicious bisque (pronounced beesk). 
With these people, crawfishing is always 
the occasion for an all-day picnic, with 
all the family and the dog along. Out 
and at it by daybreak, activities do not 
cease until darkness or an elaborate stage 
of artificial happiness interferes with the 
process of separating ‘‘ze podau”’ from 
his native mud. 

“Crawfish without claret? Mevair/”’ 

Arriving on the scene after a long 
drive from the heart of the city, all hands 
get busy. The old 
horse is unhitched 
and turned loose. 
He can’t go very far 
or he'll fallin. Nets 
are now brought out, 
set up and baited. 
They are very sim- 
ple, as can be seen 
by the illustration. 
Generally a 20-inch 
square, strung loose- 
ly on a heavy wire 
form, to the corners 
of which wire loops 
are fastened. When 
tied together at the 
top these loops form 
a handle by which 
to raise the net from 
the water and with it 
the hapless crawfish. The attraction for 
him is a chunk of meat tied in the centre 
of the net. When all is ready the nets 
are lowered into the shallow water and 
soon there is something doing in that 
particular locality. The raising of the 
nets is done in regular rotation, beginning 
at one end of the line and working to the 
other, this being repeated almost continu- 
ously. If a net seems unproductive of 
any results it is moved until all the nets 
are paying. Other members of the fami- 
ly will set out crab lines in the canal 
nearby and perhaps some of the men 
folks will take gun and dog and start into 
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the swamp after poule d’eau (which, 
translated, meaneth the old-fashioned 
coot or mud-hen). 

A fire is started, water put on to boil 
in a big iron kettle, and as soon as enough 
crawfish are caught they are boiled and 
seasoned with a medicine bag, which is 
put into the water in which they are boil- 
ing. This bag contains pepper (the hot- 
test kind), also spices—I know this much ; 
beyond that I have to guess, but I know 
it’s a great combination. -From then on, 
it is crawfish and wine and wine! A 
family of Gascons eating crawfish always 
reminds me of circus day with its peanut 
shucking and colored drinks, only the 
results are not the 
same. The only edi- 
ble part of the little 
crustacean is its tail 
and the process of 
getting at this dainty 
pink-and-white mor- 
sel is more like the 
shelling of beans or 
peanuts than any- 
thing else I can think 
of just now. When 
enough of the boiled 
crawfish have been 
consumed to satisfy 
the appetites of the 
family (and I will say 
right here that that is 
no trifling quantity), 
the rest of the catch 
is taken home for 
bisque. Brother sportsmen! I have sam- 
pled the pride and joy of many a chef’s 
heart and eaten many varieties of game 
and fish fixed in various manners, but I 
think of this as did Daniel Webster of the 
strawberry. ‘‘ Doubtless God could have 
made a better berry than the strawberry, 
but doubtless he never did.’”’ Just come 
down here and try a dish of crawfish a la 
Frangaise. 

The poor little crawfish are fair game 
for everything—man, beast, bird, fish 
and saurian. Their troubles are continu- 
ous. The water-fowl get fat on them, 
alligators abound in the swamps and 
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gobble them up, fish are ravenous for 
them, raccoons and possums haunt the 
shallow pools at night and leave the 
shells on logs, man tricks them by the 
wholesale, and still you can find them in 
every mud-hole and ditch. 

Sport? Well, you can hardly call him 


a sporting proposition at best, but you 
know it is not all in the mere way in 
which you getathing. Sometimes, after 
all, it’s what you get out of what you’ve 
got. So, boys—Here’s to Cambaris! 
Crawfish, Crayfish, Ecrevisse, Podau, or 
Bisque! Long may he wave! 


THE OLD BRUSH PILE. 


By EDWARD HICKSON. 


Come, my friends! come with me for 
a brief half-hour. 


‘“Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 
Love the wind among the branches, 
And the rushing of great rivers, 
Through their palisades of pine trees.’’ 


It was twenty long years since Harry 
had seen the old town and fifteen since 
I had been home, for we always called 
the old place home. How the years 
had fled, and as the train rushed along 
in the early morning and we sat watch- 
ing from the windows, crossing the fa- 
miliar streams, bridged by great stone 
bridges which the Railway Company 
was building the year Harry left. for 
the last time, and pointing out to each 
other a few familiar landmarks, I caught 
a glimpse of something very like a tear 
in the dear chap’s eyes. “Ah, Ned! 
There are:no days like the old days,” 
he said, and I knew he was thinking of 
former home-comings when the old folks 
waited for us. Those joyous home-com- 
ings from school and college! It was 
then the old plans came back also: the 
grand things we were to do. Oh, well! 
we were alive today, anyhow, even if 
the world had proved a harder nut to 
crack than we anticipated. And it all 
came back to me as if it were yesterday ; 
it all came back under the familiar sur- 
roundings. 

We had planned this trip the previous 
winter, and what pleasure even the plan- 


ning gave us! for half the happiness we 
get out of this tough old world is in 
anticipation. As we sat in Harry’s 
cheery home in the big city we made 
plans and talked of the days spent with 
rod and gun along the dear old rivers 
and meadows of our old home and 
vowed that nothing should prevent this 
one visit. What a memory Harry had! 
nothing was forgotten. “‘ We’ll miss the 
wild pigeons, Ned,” he said; “there 
are none there now.” He had been a 
famous shot in the old days and the 
double-barreled muzzle-loader hung over 
the fireplace in the room as we chatted. 
“What a strange thing that was!” he 
continued; “I remember so well the 
last fall they disappeared and how sur- 
prised we all were when none came back 
the following spring and summer.” 

“ But there will be fish in the streams, 
old chap! there are trout and perhaps 
salmon in the old rivers yet, I'll war- 
rant you. And we'll find them, Ned 
—we'll find them!” And then he got 
out his old fly-book, which he had kept 
through all his wanderings, and with 
loving fingers handled each feathered 
lure. I thought of the beautiful story 
told by his daughter of Christopher 
North, as he lay in bed during his last 
illness. They brought him his old fly- 
book and she told how he fingered the 
favorites and had a story for each. 
Harry used to tie a fairly good trout 
fly when a boy and as we sat there this 
evening nothing would do but that he 
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must try his hand again. So he hunted 
out a parcel with little bits of golden 
pheasant, mallard, guinea hen and tur- 
key feathers, some bare hooks and gut 
which he had in an old desk, and when 
we got to work we found he had no 
wax; but he was not to be outdone and 
got a little piece of rosin from his violin 
case, some mustache wax (with a merry 
laugh) and a bottle of olive oil and we 
boiled some of the mixture over the gas 
stove and actually made a fairly good 
wax. “We'll need it for broken rods 
next summer, Ned; it will all come in 
handy,” he said. And then he got to 
work again and actually made a fly and 
not only one but half a dozen, and then 
after all we had no varnish for the heads 
and that we could not make, but Harry 
said: “We shall have to go and fill 
up this old fly-book at the tackle shop, 
any how,” and he would varnish them 
there. And that visit to the tackle shop! 
Talk as you like, an old angler loves to 
get among tackle. We had lots of fun 
and so I expect had the clerk, who got 
a good many dollars out of us before 
he let us go. 

But now the time had come. “ There’s 
the old Basin and Bridge across to town, 
Ned!” Harry cried, and we had to hus- 
tle and get our traps together, for we 
were right at the station. Even as we 
drove across the long bridge Harry said: 
“Lord! how I am longing to see the 
rivers, Ned. You were almost too young 
when you left to have loved them as I 
did. I want to spend every hour I can 
with my rod and fish every hole I ever 
fished when I was a youngster.” And he 
pointed away up towards Middle River— 
a small stream which comes in at the 
head of the basin. “There’s where we 
used to make for every Saturday in 
summer, and how often I have longed 
for the shady nooks along that stream 
when I have been broiling in New 
York!” 

The first day after our arrival was 
given up to seeing old places, talking to 
old friends and making ourselves con- 
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versant with the many changes that had 
taken place in the dear old town. The 
following day we arranged to go fishing. 
Harry decided that he wanted to go to 
Bass River this first time. It was all 
the same to me; so Bass River it was, 
although our friends advised us that this 
stream was no good any more. “ You 
see, gentlemen,” George the old Hotel 
Man argued, “since you went away 
there has been a mill on that river. It 
is true the mill was burned down some 
years ago and the dam destroyed—for 
only the remains are there—but it has 
always been understood that no fish ever 
went above the dam when it was there 
and that they do not go above the wreck 
of the dam now.” George had no rea- 
son for advancing this argument except 
that it was the general opinion. The 
fact was that the road leading to the 
old bridge which crossed the Bass River 
at the point we used to begin to fish, had 
been allowed to go down, it being the 
old coaching road before the railway 
was built; and Harry shrewdly argued 
that the reason no one went fishing there 
was because they had got out of the 
habit of driving out that old road. “ You 
just wait, you fellows,” he said; “ there 
used to be lots of trout in Bass River 
and small salmon also, and there is no 
good reason why there should not be 
some there now.” Well, we got a rig at 
a livery stable, with a boy to take care 
of the horse while we fished, and started 
—Harry driving. 

Those who have travelled over the re- 
mains of a great highway (one of the 
old coaching roads which since the ad- 
vent of the railways has been allowed to 
get into bad shape) will understand our 
feelings as we left the town behind and 
went out what had been known as the 
Great Miramichi Road. Thousands of 
dollars had been expended on this road- 
way in the days goneby.* Its bridges 
were the pride of the Highway Commis- 
sioners and generally speaking it had 
been kept up in splendid style. Now 
grass was growing in many places, great 
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holes had been torn into it by the brooks 
during spring freshets, and the trees 
formed arches over the roadway. Harry 
told stories of merry parties who had 
travelled with him between the towns of 
Northern New Brunswick when he was 
a youngster just starting out as a com- 
mercial traveller in this territory, and 
the hour or so passed pleasantly. We 
both remembered many of the farms 
and the names of the owners, but several 
had changed hands, as we found out 
from the boy, the old farmers having 
died or moved nearer the railway. The 
bridge, which crossed the river about 7 
miles from town, was our destination 
today. In the old days we used to drive 
out to this bridge and send our horse 
down to another one which crossed the 
river 3 miles further down, we fishing 
the stream by wading or from the banks 
where practicable. “I wonder,” Harry 
said as we neared the bridge, “ I wonder 
if the old brush pile is there yet. You 
remember the old brush pile below the 
bend, Ned? And the deep hole a short 
distance below the bridge? Tell me 
there is no trout there! we'll show 
them!” 

At last we came to the top of the hill 
from which we could see the old bridge. 
“Lord! how familiar it looks,” Harry 
exclaimed. Hardly waiting for the horse 
to stop, he was out of the wagon, and, 
pulling his rod from -beneath the seat, 
down the hill he ran. 

I took my time, carefully choosing 
casting line and flies, but long before 
I had my rod ready Harry had his set 
up and was clamoring for flies. He 
soon got his tackle adjusted and was 
off at once, and as he saw a little fish 
jump out of the water near the bridge 
abutment, out he went up to his knees 
in the water. Soon I heard him yell, 
saw that he had a little fellow hooked 
and knew he was happy. Harry would 
stand for hours at a time, up to his 
thighs in running water, catching half- 
pound trout or even smaller ones and 


the top of that pool.” 
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putting back any that were too small to 
suit him. 

There used to be a rather deep pool 
a short distance below—the one Harry 
had spoken about as we approached the 
bridge—and, quietly soaking my casting 
line as I went along, I dropped down- 
stream. One day long ago Harry had 
been ahead of me as we waded and as 
I cast toward the opposite bank my fly 
swung around and got just in front of 
him. Just at the top of the deep pool 
referred to, a good two-pound trout took 
my fly, and, as he rose and I struck him, 
Harry had seen it. He never forgot 
this, and many’s the time he would say, 
“Do you remember the trout you caught 
right from under my feet in Bass 
River?” And now, as I edged off 
down-stream, he called out: “ Ah, there! 
you haven’t forgotten your old tricks; 
you’re after another big fellow down at 
And just then 
I saw him strike a half-pounder which 
he began to haul in and in a minute 
dropped into the water again, saying he 
would give it a chance to grow. Yes, 
there was the same big rock which I so 
well remembered, and I actually caught 
myself watching my back cast to pre- 
vent getting caught in the big willow 
which drooped over the bank on the left 
side. I had not even glanced at the 
tree as I passed it, 1 remembered now. 
Funny, wasn’t it? Now I felt that there 
used also to be a flat rock in mid-stream 
on which I had been in the habit of 
standing and after a while I actually 
found it and knew exactly where the 
trout ought to be, if there was a good 
one in the long pool. Watching my 
back cast, therefore, I let out more line, 
and it was simply wonderful how nat- 
urally the thought of watching the fly 
came to me. Now the line werit across 
diagonally and swung with the current 
to make the point of a boulder which 
appeared just above water. I saw that 


the river was just about high enough 
for July. Ah! that was a little tangle 
and the line did not reach, so I let out 
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a little more and was just preparing to 
lift the fly from the water for the next 
cast, when there was a splash just above 
the big rock and I had to strike with my 
rod straight in the air. Of course the 
usual thing followed, and, although I 
should have learned patience after all 
these years, I am afraid I said a very 
naughty word as the line, minus half 
the casting line and my flies, came back 
in the air and I realized that I had lost 
a good fish. 


I looked back at Harry. He was just - 


playing a rather fair-sized trout and the 
thought passed through my mind wheth- 
er I should not. call him and tell him 
that there were some good big fellows 
in this pool. I have read an awful lot 
about anglers and that they are the best 
fellows in the world, as of course they 
are. At the same time, to be perfectly 
square, I have never found one yet who 
would give away a good chance to catch 
a big fish if he could get the same fish 
himself. I am afraid, therefore, that 
anglers are very much like other good 
fellows—rather inclined to look after 
themselves first. With one eye over my 
shoulder then, to see that Harry was 
perfectly happy, I uncoupled that broken 
cast, and, putting on another, attached 
just one fly—a nice little Jock Scott 
which to my mind is just as good for 
trout as for salmon—and first carefully 
soaking my casting line I commenced all 
over again. I knew there were trout in 
that pool now and good trout too and 
I thought I was going to get one pretty 
soon. They were not going to catch 
me unaware this time, and with all the 
ardor of a boy of 15 I put the fly across 
the little ripple that should just carry 
it into the right dip above the rock. 
Not quite long enough. Another one, 
with about another foot of line; now let 
it swing. There! that should bring 
him now! Splash! And it did. A 
beauty! And as my rod bent to the 
strain I let out a sturdy shout and the 
next moment I saw Harry reel up 
quickly, throw his rod over his shoulder 
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and (with the landing net which he had 
kept) come sprawling down over the 


rocks. “ Whoop la!! No fish in this 
stream—eh, Ned? What fools we old 
chaps are? I guess we'll surprise ’em 


before we get through. Hold up your 
rod—hold him tight, old man! he’s a 
regular whale.” And Harry arrived, 
wet to the neck from splashing down- 
stream and never thinking of fishing 
himself, as some fellows would, he pro- 
ceeded to give me all the assistance 
necessary to get the good fish in. After 
a nice struggle I got the trout backed 
out of the pool and over to the other 
side, where in a few minutes Harry put 
the net under him just as skilfully as if 
he had landed fish every day for the past 
twenty years. 

“ Now it’s your turn, Harry. There’s 
another one down there and you must 
get him; go ahead and I’ll land him for 
you.” And Harry sent that line from 
his little five-ounce bamboo just into the 
right ripple and twisted it with a deli- 
cate wrist action until it just passed 
the top of the rock — when something 
did indeed happen. I have seen a good 
many anglers but never have I seen one 
who could handle a fish more skilfully 
than Harry, but I think even he was a 
bit surprised this time. The trout he 
had just landed for me would weigh 
two pounds; perhaps a little more. This 
was no two-pounder, however, and we 
saw that at the first turn of his broad 
tail. Man! he fairly made the water 
boil, even in the current, as he whirled 
and went down with the fly. And 
Harry’s stroke! My! but it was a mas- 
terstroke. Just the little twist of his 
arm, and as the rod bent double with 
the pull he glanced at me without speak- 
ing but with his lips firmly compressed 
and I could feel him think. Harry was 
happy now. Well braced back, his tall 
form and right arm erect, with the rod 
taking every ounce of strain it could 
stand, he waited for the big fish to make 
the first rush, and when it did I watched 
that slender tip come down, just enough 
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to steady the strain, so that it was as 
evenly divided between the rod, line and 
casting line as if measured. What is 
it that comes back to: us: that electric 
knowledge of just the right thing to do, 
that wonderful thing once learned by a 
skilled angler which he never forgets. 
It would have been so easy to separate 
the division of labor between these im- 
plements—the rod, line and casting line 
—so that one would break, and, yet the 
instinctive judgment comes just when it 
is needed. There is really nothing so 
beautiful as to see a skilled angler han- 
dle a fish, particularly when the fish has 
all the advantage, as he would have had 
here if the angler had not known his 
business exactly. And yet it required 
constant watching: one can never know 
what a big trout will do. That is the 
reason you have to be just balanced, so 
that if he goes off at a tangent you can 
give him the necessary line without les- 
sening your chance. 

Harry fought that trout until he 
brought it well out of the pool three 
times, and after all each time, just as 
I thought we had a chance with the 
landing net, the big fellow would rush 
back with the intention of going under 
some log or wherever he had come out 
of when he took the fly. Each time 
Harry let him go so far and then, when 
the current caught the weight of the 
fish, Harry would make that same cur- 
rent help him, and with rod well down 
but the strain steady he would again 
swing the fish right across until he had 
him clear of the rapid water, then, 
throwing the rod back until his tip 
brushed his knuckles, he would give the 
fish the butt and pull him gradually up- 
stream again. At last I thought I could 
help better if I went in further; so, 
grasping the landing net, I used it for 
a feeler and moved down-stream’ until 
I was right in the deep water on the 
left side of the river. Here, with the 
water well above my knees, I waited 
without a motion until Harry repeated 
his tactics. The trout by this time was 
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getting pretty well played out and if he 
had had a heavier rod there would have 
been no trick in pulling it to within reach 
of me. The trouble was, the fish was 
so heavy that as soon as it got into the 
slow water it immediately made for the 
bottom, and the little rod was hardly 
strong enough to lift the weight. It 
had to be done this time, however, and 
I prayed that the strain would not break 
anything, for I was sure Harry would 
feel awfully disappointed to lose his fish 
now. Gradually it came and I peered 
down into the deep water ahead of me. 
Presently, however, with a little flip of 


‘the tail the fish came to the surface, in- 


tending no doubt to repeat his rush 
across to the head of the pool—when, 
making a long arm, I reached right 
across his path and had him in the net. 
Harry fairly danced. I do not think he 
had spoken once while the fish was on. 
“IT would never have cast another line 
if I had lost that fish,” he said. “ This 
will be something to talk about when we 
get back to the city. Let’s weigh him 
right now. Here are the scales.” We 
did and the fish scaled 4 pounds and a 
little over three-quarters. ‘ Might al- 
most call it five pounds,’ I said, but 
Harry was too honest; 434 lbs. he was 
and 434 lbs. he remained—the largest 
trout we got on the trip. 

As soon as possible I got my rod 
ready, and, asking Harry whether he 
would try another cast or two here, I 
said I would go down to see if the brush 
pile were in evidence; Harry thought 
there was another one or two right by 
that rock, so he remained.’ He did get 
three or four but no very large ones 
and presently I needed him. 

Where the much-talked-of-brush pile 
had been in former years the river took 
to itself what we used to call a cork- 
screw curve; that is, it bent to the left 
and then quite sharply to the right, and 
on this right side a small reef of 
boulders, sharp pointed at the tops, made 
out toward midstream. I think it was 
this reef that formed the holding ground 
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for the brush pile. Any way, when I 
had rounded the first turn there it was— 
the same old pile of dead branches, 
swung against two or three good-sized 
logs. Years ago I had lost a good cast- 
ing line under the logs and brush by 
hooking a salmon there. It was when 
I was quite a small boy and I had 
come here with the uncle who taught 
me to fish. While he fished the deep 
pool above, I went along down, and as 
I had only a little bit of line and a rod 
which was not very good, of course I 
had to hook a nice little salmon the sec- 
ond cast. The fish just made one run 
and disappeared under that pile of 
brush, taking all my casting line with 
it. I remembered the place ever after- 
wards. 

Now, I had a good strong rod, heavier 
by five ounces than Harry’s, and I had 
also a fairly heavy reel and plenty of 
line; so that if anything took hold I was 
sure of getting it unless something un- 
forseen happened. The river was pretty 
high. The big sea trout were just com- 
ing (for the fellow that Harry caught 
could not have been out of the salt water 
24 hours by the look of him). All 
things considered, I proposed to ap- 
proach that brush pile pool very care- 
fully. I commenced well back—coming 
down on the pool from the left—and 
before long was fast to a two-pound 
trout which I killed without assistance. 
Again I got a good-sized one and in the 

.course of a half-hour I had six fine 
trout in my basket. As yet I had not 
touched the best part of the pool, that 
close up to the brush pile—the real ten- 
der spot, as the New Brunswick guides 
call the most likely place. Now I let 
out a little more line each cast, and 
presently, as the line sped around with 
the current and was passing the deepest 
part of the pool, there was: just the 
slightest twist of the rapid flowing water 
—just enough to show that it was a rise 
—and, as I thought it was a small trout, 
I struck very lightly. It was well I did, 
for the next moment I knew I had a 


salmon. For the benefit of the un- 
initiated, I may say that a trout fisher- 
man is very likely to break his cast 
when striking a salmon for the first 
time, because when a salmon takes a 
fly he immediately dives, and, as his ac- 
tion is as rapid as light, if the angler 
strikes in the same manner as he would 
when hooking a trout, he will almost 
invariably break the casting line. Many 
a cast I have lost before I learned how 
to do the trick, and, although it was 
many years since I had hooked a salmon, 
I knew the moment he went down what 
I had. I had a fairly stiff ten-ounce 
bamboo trout rod, with plenty of line 
and a fairly good casting line, but I 
was not rigged for salmon fishing all 
the same. Trout had now no charm for 
me. I had thought I was doing splen- 
didly the whole afternoon but this was 
luck indeed, and as soon as I felt that 
I could spare a moment I let out a shout 
for Harry that made the woods ring. 
Soon I heard an answer and knew he 
would come. It happened that the first 
time the fish went out of the water— 
and out of it he did go fully four feet in 
the air—Harry was coming around the 
turn, and didn’t he yell! “ Up with your 
rod! Give him the butt! give him the 
butt! don’t let him under that pile of 
trees!” he shouted, as he came plung- 
ing along in the shallow water. I was 
giving him the butt all I knew how, al- 
though at first the fish made no effort 
to run under the logs but kept out well 
into the stream, seeming to enjoy the 
fight as much as I did. I was afraid of 
my light tackle and felt that if he made 
one fierce run for the logs I would be 
done for. Keeping every ‘ounce of 
strain on the butt of the rod, and try- 
ing my level best to get the fish well 
into midstream, I was handling him fair- 
ly well I thought, when he took it into 
his head to seek the bottom and edge 
down slowly toward the brush pile. Inch 
by inch I fought him but the tackle was 
not strong enough, and Harry, quickly 
taking in the situation, called to me to 
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come over to the left side and endeavor 
to pull the fish over there also. I did 
so, wading until over my waist and keep- 
ing a steady strain on all the time, which 
gradually edged the salmon to the left. 
Then he took another run and went out 
of the water right on the outside edge 
of the brush heap. “ Now pull him over 
while he is tired after his jump,” Harry 
called and I tried to do so. Inch by 
inch again he pulled away from me. 
The tackle would not budge him, when 
fortunately he seemed to lose interest 
in the brush pile and with a long rapid 
run started down-stream. “Give him 
line! give him all the line he wants,” 
Harry called, struggling out towards 
me. ‘“ Get him below the pile of brush 
and you’re all right,” he continued. For- 
tunately the fish appeared to fall into 
our plan, for with diminished strain he 
made off down-stream until he had fully 
60 yards of line out and we were stand- 
ing right opposite the brush pile. “ Now 
you’ve got-him,” Harry said; “he'll not 
come up-river again and it shallows off 
nicely down there, so that when you 
have him tired out I can go down and 
try to get the landing net under him.” 
I was afraid the little net would not hold 
the big fish but Harry said it was better 
than nothing. My idea was to edge him 
well over into the shallow water near 
the opposite shore, where there was a 
little patch of gravel, and perhaps Harry 
could kick him on to the shelving shore. 


A NOVEL 


By FENTON 


» ONCE read that a rescu- 
4 ing party saw, upon an 
island that was fast being 










= ING NR covered by a Mississippi 
DL river freshet, cattle, chick- 
Piety) ee? ens, wild cats, a bear and 


a deer—none molesting the 
others but all seemingly conscious of the 
approaching danger. How far a com- 
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Well, not to take up too much time, I 
fought him all over the shallow water 
for three-quarters of an hour. He was 
splendidly hooked (as we ascertained 
afterwards) and could not have gotten 
away without breaking something and 
after all this fighting he was almost 
dead; so I towed him over to the shal- 
low beach and Harry gradually edged 
him up to the stones and with a good 
push of the handle of the net and his 
foot sent him well up on the stones, 
where he caught hold of him and we 
landed our salmon. When we had fin- 
ished the beads of perspiration were 
standing out on my forehead. Perhaps 
we were not proud. We had by this 
time 12 fine trout and a salmon, and as 
it was after 5 o'clock we thought it bet- 
ter to get ready for the drive home. 

**Slowly o’er the simmering landscape 

Fell the evening’s dusk and coolness, 
And the long and level sunbeams 
Shot their spears into the forest.’’ 

I really think we were happier that 
night, when we showed that lot of fish 
to our old friends and many strangers 
who were at the hotel, than at any other 
time of our existence. One thing was 
certain: we convinced the good people 
of our old home that we had not for- 
gotten our old tricks, as Harry called 
them. I always look back on that visit 
as the brightest spot in many years and 
I think Harry and I will go down and 
try for another day or two on the dear 
old rivers next season. 


RESCUER. 


H. DUFF. 


mon menace will go toward checking 
natural antipathies is an interesting ques- 
tion. Nearly every one has been wit- 


ness to some incident which proves that 
hatred, like small worries, dwindles to 
nothing in the face of a great danger. 
In the spring of 1869 seven men and 
myself (a boy of 16) were moving up 
the Valley of the Republican River in 
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Kansas. We had two covered wagons, 
each drawn by four horses. When about 
30 miles southeast of what is now the 
State Park, commemorating the first rais- 
ing of the American flag within the pres- 
ent limits of Kansas, we halted to give 
our hofses a day’s rest. We were on the 
south side of the river, near the mouth of 
a creek. The water was low. The 
green grass was just starting, but there 
was a heavy crop of old grass, very 
rank, in the ravines. It was in the 
prairie-fire season, and we were very 
careful lest our camp-fires should set the 
grass ablaze. To escape from a prairie 
fire is usually a very simple matter if 
the fire be seen in time and if the trav- 
eler be provided with matches. He sim- 
ply sets a fire of his own, and before 
the main fire reaches him he has a space 
burned over sufficiently large to go upon 
out of harm’s way. When the wind is 
high, it is best to keep strict watch, for 
a fire moves with great rapidity. 

For two nights we had seen a light 
far in the northwest, but the breeze, 
though from that direction, was so gentle 
that we were not apprehensive of danger. 
On the day of which I write, the wind 
had increased to almost a gale and the 
smoke was spreading with considerable 
rapidity. Shortly after our noonday din- 
ner we saw three deer on the north side 
of the river, perhaps a half-mile from 
us. We had not had any venison with- 
in the last two weeks, and a steak would 
make a welcome contrast to pork and 
beans. It was decided that three of us 
—Bates, Davis and myselfi—were to 
cross the river and try to stalk the deer, 
the others to remain in camp and be 
prepared to save our outfit from the fire 
if it came; for we did not believe that 
the river would check the head fire. 

We found a shallow place and forded 
the river, but the deer were gone when 
we came in sight of the place where they 
had stopped. They had evidently gone 
up a ravine that came down from the 
northwest, and we followed them, ex- 
pecting either to come up with them or 
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that the fire would drive them back 
toward the river. We never saw them 
again. They probably went up one of 
the side gullies, over the hills, and back 
toward the river. 

We rounded a hill at whose base was 
an expanse of flat rock with almost no 
grass, and came to a high bluff, before 
which was some tall grass interspersed 
with clumps of green rosebush. We 
halted in this grass for a moment to dis- 
cuss our further movements, when a gun 
cracked and a little puff of smoke drifted 
away from a patch of dry weeds in a 
nearby ravine. Bates and Davis instantly 
dropped, the latter pulling me down as 
I stood, stupidly staring at the vanish- 
ing smoke. “ Spread out!” commanded 
Davis, who was an old frontiersman. 
“There are several Indians there; one 
wouldn’t take the risk of shooting 
at us.” 

“Why should they shoot at us?” I 
asked, curiosity getting the better of 
prudence, though my teeth felt like chat- 
tering. 

“They probably think we came from 
the Pawnees ; these must be Cheyennes, ” 
Davis answered, as he crept behind a 
rosebush. 

For what seemed to me to be,a long 
time there was no sign of life in the 
ravine. Then a slight movement among 
the weeds, which appeared to be due 
to something besides the wind, drew 
Bates’ fire. He was answered by several 
rifles, some of them farther up the ra- 
vine. I heard the Ping! ping! ping! 
of a couple of bullets, but none of us 
were hit. We crawled a little further 
apart and watched those weeds with 
straining eyes. In the next half-hour 
we exchanged several shots. A spurt of 
smoke instantly became a target. Our 
assailants were getting closer to us and 
we could not all hope to remain much 
longer unhit. There was no chance to 
retreat without exposing ourselves as we 
climbed the bluff or raced toward the 
river. 

I began to doubt that our enemies 
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were Indians. Where were their ponies? 
Indians rarely went far from their vil- 
lages on foot, especially when on the 
warpath. I never learned why these 
were unmounted. I was still puzzling 
over the question, when a grotesquely 
painted buck sprang hurriedly to his feet 
and pointed up the ravine with his rifle. 
All three of us hastily trained our guns 
upon him, but held our fire when six 
others rose shouting and gesticulating. 
As soon as they were satisfied that we 
would not shoot at them, they started to 
run for the patch of stony ground. 

“The fire!” shouted Bates. It was 
coming over the hill north of us, the 
wind having shifted slightly. It was a 
grand sight, but there was no time to 

- admire it or to start an advance fire. The 
Indians had seen the only chance, and 
all we could do was to follow their 
example. 

The Indians threw themselves on the 
rocks with their arms over their heads 
(they had no blankets). Each of us 
lay behind an Indian, our guns under 
us. We were scarcely down when the 
flames went roaring by. The heat was 
almost unbearable. Numerous holes 
were burned in our clothes and our hair 
below our hats was crisped. The Indians, 
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being bare to the waist, were badly 
scorched. The worst was over in a 
couple of minutes, although the ground 
was smoking for a mile behind the fire. 

We scrambled to our feet, and the 
Indians, holding out their hands, solemn- 
ly said, ‘““ How!” When hands had been 
shaken all rotmd, one who appeared to be 
their leader made a speech to Davis, who 
had indicated that he understood Chey- 
enne. The chief said that, although we 
seemed to have come from the Pawnee 
country, it was plain that we, like them- 
selves, were under the protection of the 
Great Spirit, since the same escape from 
the fire had been granted us. We would 
therefore part as friends. We shook 
hands once more and they started north 
in single file. The last we saw of them 


. they were passing over the hill where 


we had first seen the fire. 

As we had expected, the Republican 
proved but a poor barrier against the 
fire. When we reached the wagons, 
the hills were blackened for miles to the 
southward. Our comrades had kindled a 
fire in good time and had driven the 
wagons upon the burned-over ground. 

A few miles up the river we found 
plenty of deer. They had taken refuge 
in a patch of willows surrounded by 
sand. 


THE LOG CABIN OF THE NORTHWEST. 


By MARY ALDEN CARVER. 


aN THE days before the 
f trails had gone and the 
rails had come, the log 
cabin was greatly in evi- 
dence throughout our 
Great Northwest. The log 
cabin is enshrined in the 
hearts of many of the subjects of our 
great commonwealth. Although a model 
of simplicity, it is shrouded by a witchery 
all its own and it fascinates with a pecu- 
liar lure and subtlety that none may un- 
derstand. f 

The log cabin has passed through a 





long process of evolution. It has been 
built cob-fashioned to form the residence 
of the pioneer home-builder and it has 
been erected with logs upon end, nicely 
planed, to mak: the expensive bungalow 
affected by many men of wealth and 
leisure. Whatever be the pattern chosen, 
the log cabin is always a delightful study. 
It is equally interesting as the home of 
Abraham Lincoln or as the abiding place 
of obscure pioneers. 

In its mofe general reign (before the 
country districts of the Northwest had 
grown opulent and fond of display) the 
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log cabin was the most practical house 
that could be built. Its advantages were 
numerous. Warm in winter and cool in 
summer, it was an economic structure for 
the man who was clearing a homestead 
in the wilderness. The woodlands sup- 
plied all the material necessary for the 
complete building, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few nails and a little glass. 
In some instances, even these materials 
were dispensed with. There are quite a 
number of log buildings throughout the 
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over and upon them the other halves 
were placed with troughs down. 

Another well-known covering for the 
log house is the shake roof. “ Shakes” 
are in reality very large shingles. They 
are improvised by the backwoodsmen, 
who, by crude means, split logs into flat, 
rather thick pieces that are a cross be- 
tween a board and a shingle. 

The thatch roof covers a few log 
houses. When this roof is used, a few 
preliminary poles are laid across the logs, 











A TYPICAL SETTLER’S LOG CABIN WITH 


“SHAKE" ROOF. 





Northwest that were erected without 
tools of any sort, except the axe and saw, 
with maybe an adz and a possible auger. 

One upon another the logs were piled 
to form the walls. A roof was formed 
by covering the top with basswood logs. 
Basswood logs are usually hollow. When 
split in two and placed in a double row 
they make a roof that is practically im- 
pervious to weather. The first tier of 
cleft logs was laid trough upward and 


forming the sides of the building. Wild 
hay (in some instances, earth) thrown 
over these timbers completes the roof. 
The thatch roof is more common as a 
covering for stables than houses. When 
barns are thatched, rushes frequently 
take the place of hay. 

Many a log cabin has a puncheon floor. 
Puncheons are logs split through the cen- 
tre. These, when laid side by side with 
the flat: side upward, make a strong floor. 
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If carefully hewn and laid, such a floor 
is not very rough or uneven. 

The log hut, such as usually comprises 
the ordinary lumber camp, is a long, nar- 
row structure, low and poorly lighted. 
Rough lumber finishes off the structure 
and is used in the construction of the 
rough, poorly made furniture. There are 
log cabins where pioneer settlers dwell, 
in the timbered sections of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, in which there is no furni- 
ture whatever save that made from 
puncheons and saplings. 

A table is improvised by placing two 
pieces of puncheon firmly in place, with 
the flat side upward, and inserting under- 
neath at the corners four pieces of sap- 
ling to serve the purpose of legs. Smaller 
pieces of puncheon with shorter legs 
make rude chairs, while frequently chairs 
and benches are manufactured by merely 
sawing off pieces of round logs of con- 
venient length for seats. Beds where 
one may sleep comfortably and well are 
made from saplings and are often noth- 
ing more elaborate than strong shelves 
against the wall of sufficient size to an- 
swer for a bunk. These rough beds, 
with the addition of ticks well filled with 
rushes or hay, make a cot that is strange- 
ly conducive to slumber, odd as the fact 
may seem. The bed in the hunter’s lodge 
is even less pretentious and frequently 
resolves itself into a mere pile of boughs 
in a corner, upon which hay and blankets 
may be piled. 

This furniture not infrequently com- 
prises the entire furnishing of a pioneer 
home, with the further addition of a 
small cookstove and some roughly made 
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shelves which hold the meagre culinary 
equipment. Boxes act in the capacity 
of trunks and chests. Pegs are driven 
into the walls to hold wearing apparel, 
cooking utensils, the inevitable rifle and 
other essentials of pioneer life. The man- 
ner of living is simple in the extreme. In 
fact, it is living reduced to first prin- 
ciples. The food is ample and satisfac- 
tory, consists largely of game, berries 
and other products of the forest. In 
many of these pioneer homes one is im- 
pressed by various little evidences of cul- 
ture and refinement. Frequently books 
and musical instruments play a large part 
in the lives of the frontiersman and his 
family, and the influences of the best 
modern thought is brought into the very 
heart of the wilderness. 

At best it is a rather monotonous life 
that these log-cabin occupants are famil- 
iar with. But it has all the elements of 
endeavor, courage, hope and robust 
health—bringing bodily vigor and a keen 
interest in life to replace the weakness 
and ennui too often felt in large social 
centres. It is a happy combination of the 
simple life and the strenuous. Such a 
manner of living often creates big men 
for big enterprises and occasions. 

It will be many years ere the last log 
cabin is replaced by a more elaborate 
modern dwelling. And it is to be hoped 
that the log cabin spirit will endure long 
after the cabin itself has become extinct. 
For it will indeed be a sorry day for this 
Republic when the log cabin, with its 
manly characteristics and heroic influ- 


ences, passes for ever from American 
life. 
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Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-1-1-ING !— 


By WESLEY RAY. 


July the Fourth—A thunder-storm doing. 
A solitary cabin, with a solitary occupant. 
Twenty miles, as the crow flies, to the nearest 
postofice. Wonder how I can celebrate this 
National holiday? 

Looking over my diary for last July, 
I find the above heading. I was up in 
the Cumberlings after ginseng and had 
done fairly well. I had met with no ad- 
venture, and life was gliding along as 
smoothly as any old hunter could wish. 
I sat in my shack, enjoying a pipe of 
Duke’s Mixture and listening to the 
music of the rain-drops upon the clap- 
board roof. I was thinking what to get 
into, after the storm should pass, to liven 
me up a speck. I had lined a bee to his 
tree the day before, but to cut a bee- 
tree is decidedly tame sport for an old 
woodsman. There was the Spires—a 
limestone cleft, rising 500 feet into the 
air. I had thought a dozen times of 
climbing to its summit and taking a peep 
at the young eagles and buzzards. I 
knew that they were there; for, standing 
in my shanty’s door, in early morning, 
I could see the mother birds sitting on 
the crags, preening their feathers. 

For the same date I find the following 
in my diary: 

One o’clock.—The storm is far to the east. 
What a joy to be alive and to breathe the 
fragrance of the wild flowers! Away out in the 
Flats I catch the call of the wild turkey gob- 
bler ; from up in the caves comes the rally notes 
of a quail; and, still further up, the pheasants 
are drumming. Truly, a hunter’s paradise! 

After the rain had ceased: and the 
warm sun shone out, I struck out for 
the Spires, armed with nothing but a 
fresh pipeful of Duke’s Mixture. A tall 
spruce stood close to the cleft. This I 
climbed and reached the first ledge, and, 
after about a half-hour of the hardest 
tussle I had ever experienced, I reached 
the second ledge, fully two hundred feet 


from the ground—only to be rewarded 
for my toil by a sound that strikes terror 
to the stoutest heart. ZZZ! z-z-z-i-i-ing! 
No mistaking that sound. I had heard 
it many times before; and I well knew 
that to move but one foot might mean — 
I shuddered to think of the prospect. 

For what seemed a week I stood in 
my tracks, hardly daring to breathe. 
Now, if this were a fairy story, I could 
shape things and come off with flying 
colors; but the fact remained. I was . 
there and for all I knew the snake might 
be directly below me, in the very path 
which I had scrambled up, or there 
might be a den of them in the great wall 
about me! My limbs were fast growing 
stiff from standing in a cramped posi- 
tion. 

The sun was sinking behind the wester- 
ing hills and night was coming on. The 
eagles began to gather to the great cleft. 
One large bird lit just above my head on 
a rock that projected from the wall. 
Again came the ZZZ! z-z-z-i-i-ing |—an- 
swered, this time, by a scream from the 
eagle. Another moment and a cutting 
sound of wings smote upon my ears. 
The big bird had swooped down upon a 
monstrous Tom rattler that was lying 
coiled not five feet from my head. In 
the twinkling of an eye the ledge about 
me was alive with rattlesnakes. Over 
my head, to right and left, and appar- 
ently from under my feet came the rasp- 
ing Chirr of rattles! 

I had no hankering to see the battle 
through. So, while the eagle was being 
made a target for the reptiles, I slowly, 
and with great caution, backed down the 
way I had come. When I finally touched 
ground I breathed a prayer of thankful- 
ness, and hereafter I will content myself 
with the tame sport of robbing a bee- 
tree or bagging a moonshine still. 
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A “QUAIL HUNT IN 


INDIANA. 


By ROGER C. GIPE. 


HE day finally came, after a long 
and tiresome wait, when we should 
load our two dogs and guns and 

other hunting paraphernalia into a big 
wagon and start for ideal quail grounds. 
We had previously made arrangements 
with Harry Hale (the farmer whom we 
were going to abide with) to meet us at 
John Hargrave’s about 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Nov.9. There were four 
of us in our party and at the appointed 
time everything was loaded and in readi- 
ness for one of the most pleasant and 
successful hunts I ever experienced. Our 
10-mile drive into the country was a 
most enjoyable one. 

After stabling the horses for the night 
and caring for Joe and Belle (my two 
Gordon setters) we went to the house, 
where Mrs. Hale greeted us with her 
usual hearty hand-shake and “Make 
yourself at home, boys. Supper will be 
ready in just a few minutes.” It wasa 
supper, too, that I shall never forget. 
Think of hot biscuits, fresh pork, baked 
potatoes, ginger-bread and honey placed 
before five hungry men! As we were 
tired that evening, we all went to bed at 

an early hour—after first enjoying a few 
pipefuls and discussing before the huge 
fire-place our plans for the morrow. The 


night was crispy and cold for that season 
of the year, with indications of snow, 
which we would welcome, since it had 
been very unfavorable weather for the 
dogs to work. After numerous Good- 
nights and warnings to Harry to be sure 
and wake us at 5:30, we went to our 
rooms with happy hearts and great an- 
ticipations for the three days to follow. 

We were awakened in the morning by 
Harry’s “Get up, boys! there’s a skift 
of snow on the ground and it’s a fine 
day for tracking.” In twenty minutes 
we were down-stairs eating breakfast, 
while the dogs were on the back porch 
eating their apportioned amount of mush 
and milk. With a small lunch for noon 
(which Mrs, Hale had prepared while 
we were enjoying breakfast), John, Billie, 
Charles and I started off through the 
barn lot to a nearby wheat stubble. The 
dogs romped and played and tried to 
bury their shaggy bodies in the snow as 
we wandered off over the hill which 
forms a part of the barn lot; but, as we 
neared our hunting grounds, a few words 
quieted their playful emotions. We de- 
cided to follow a briar-covered ditch 
which skirted the lower end of the field. 
We walked along this course for a half- 
mile, when Joe came swinging in from 
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our right to a staunch point in a big 
clump of berry bushes. Belle had been 
lost from sight for quite a while; but as 
we came near where Joe was pointing 
this mystery was cleared up—for there 
the little faithful girl was, with her nose 
barely protruding over the hank—the 
rest of her body being concealed by the 
weeds and brush that grew on either 
side of the ditch. 

It being the first day of the season, 
the quail were tame and we were able to 
place ourselves in close proximity to 
their hiding place. Coming up closer 
and closer, with all guns ready, out they 
flew—a fine bevy of 15 or 20. With 
the report of four guns in rapid succes- 
sion, three birds lay dead, waiting to be 
retrieved. I am ashamed to confess, 
since I had a beautiful straight-away 
shot, that I was the one who missed. 
Determining by sight, we decided that a 
majority of the birds had flown into a 
nearby woods pasture. We crossed the 
fence and started up a little incline that 
was sparsely covered with trees, when 
Belle pointed squarely in front of me, 
with Joe backing a good 50 feet to the 
left. Two birds flew out—one of which 
I downed; the other being bagged by 
Charles who was hunting next to me. 
After hunting this woods strip system- 
atically, we crossed another fence to a 
stubble field with a total of 13 birds to 
our credit. Following this fence almost 
to the corner of the field where an old 
abandoned oil well once stood, Joe 
showed signs of scenting birds, as did 
also Belle who was working on his right. 
Belle pointed, while Joe began cautious- 
ly working his way toward her. After 
taking a few more steps he straightened 
out—meaning another covey. Our four 
guns spoke in quick succession, and this 
time five birds fell. John had picked 
two lone birds that flew away from the 
covey and had made a double. I located 
the remaining birds as settling at the far 
end of the field. We retraced our steps 
and were once more in the midst of a 
scattered bevy. Joe was the first to 
point, with Belle backing at sight. It 


was Billie’s luck to have this shot at a 
single, which he bagged. We foraged 
around a little further, and as Belle was 
going off to the left of us she ran over 
two birds. A few words from me quieted 
her, however, and once more she settled 
down to that good bird-sense which 
made it a pleasure to hunt behind her. 
We added four more birds to our list 
when lunch-time was announced. 

After an hour’s rest we started off 
through an adjoining cornfield which 
possessed all the indications of good 
quail ground. Coming up to a hedge 
fence that bounded one side of the corn, 
I heard John call that both dogs had 
found another covey. I may say here 
that I believe it was the largest flock of 
quail I ever saw—there being fully 35 
birds in the bunch. We considered our- 
selves very fortunate in killing two, as 
they flew directly over the hedge fence 
into the woods pasture which we had 
hunted over all morning. Circling around 
the fence, we came up through the lower 
end of the woods with great expecta- 
tions. The dogs had separated—Joe 
hunting at one end of our line and Belle 
covering the ground in front of me. I 
noticed in the snow where two quail had 
evidently been running for shelter in a 
brush pile that was off to my right. I 
called Belle and she soon had them 
located, With a little jar on one of the 
limbs, out they flew—Charles securing 


one and I the other. Advancing a little 


further, we heard Billie’s and John’s 
guns. When we asked them “What 
luck?” “One” was the answer. Skirt- 
ing the lower end of the hill, we decided 
to hunt over its ridge thoroughly. We 
were very fortunate in so deciding, as it 
gave us a fine lot of sport on singles. 
On the way home I picked up two more 
singles and John and Billie one each. 
On our arrival I suggested that we 
clean our guns and birds and feed the 
dogs before sitting down to supper, so 
that we would have a little leisure to sit 
before the fire-place and smoke and talk 
over the good and bad shots of the day. 
Upon final reckoning, we were able to 
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report 51 birds bagged. Charles had 
secured 12; John, 13; Billie, 14, and 
myself 12. That night was spent in 
front of the fire-place, smoking our pipes, 
devising plans for the morrow and criti- 
cising one another on some poor work 
we had each been guilty of. 

The next day we took an entirely dif- 
ferent course, going off to the north and 
following a little stream that found its 
way at the base of two hills. We were 
a little unlucky in the morning, only 
finding two small bevies of birds and se- 
curing but 19. We had hunted mostly 
over woods pasture; so, after lunch, we 
decided to try the stubble field. Com- 
ing out of the woods and across a small 
strip of corn, we started down along the 
side of a stubble. In swinging around 
and arranging ourselves in a straight 
line, I ran into a nice bevy. Although 
a little surprised, I bagged one. De- 
flecting a trifle from our proposed path, 
we pushed on. After some very pretty 
work on the part of the dogs and a few 
difficult shots by Billie and Charles, we 
added 9 more to our bag. Following a 
few straggling birds to an adjoining oat 
stubble, both dogs made a beautiful stand 
on another covey—each of us adding 
one bird to our string—making a grand- 
total of 33. Crossing a small stream, 
we decided to swing around to the left 
and come down in the corner of the field 
where most of the birds had lit. Both 
dogs worked perfectly—even better than 
on the day before. As we were draw- 
ing nearer their hiding place, the dogs 
(who had been hunting likely places off 
to the left of me) made a wide circle back 
and came to a staunch point. Three 
more quail were bagged on this occasion 
but it should have been three times as 
many. We now decided to put in the 
rest of the afternoon in hunting over the 
territory between the big stubble and 
our lodging place. Strolling along this 





course, John got \3 birds and Billie, 
Charles and myself 2 each. 

That night it snowed about an inch. 
Harry called us a little earlier than usual 
the next morning, because an early start 
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in the field was desired. We had extra 
good luck that morning—getting 38 
birds and enjoying some of the best 
shooting I ever experienced. After the 
noon meal was finished—first promising 
Mrs. Hale that we would return at the 
earliest possible date—we loaded our 
guns, Our game and ourselves into the 
big wagon—to be once again hauled off 
to town, where, on cold winter nights, 
we shall relate portions of our hunting 
expedition to our less fortunate sports- 
man friends. 
Alexandria, Indiana. 


DEER HUNTING IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


In the fall of 1904 three hopeful hunt- 
ers—Owen Johnson, Frank Wilder and 
myself—started on an overland trip for 
the great park region of the Adirondacks, 
in quest of deer and incidentally any 
other game that might be found there. 
We established our camp some 10 miles 
north of Loon Lake. Deer were quite 
numerous, but the hunting was difficult, 
owing to the dryness of the woods. 
Fortune did not favor our efforts to any 
great extent for the first few days, 
although Owen did succeed in killing 
one deer. The next day was Election 
Day and proved to be a lively one for 
me. I did not run for office, but I did 
run for deer. About two inches of snow 
fell during the night and only a hunter- 
knows what possibilities it brings. I 
was first to discover the snow, and, 
rousing the others, hastily prepared for 
the hunt. Taking a small lunch and 
making sure I had plenty of cartridges 
for my repeater, I started out alone for 
whatever luck might come my way. 

The weather was ideal. High clouds 
hung thickly overhead, effectually shut- 
ting out the sun, and the temperature 
(just above freezing) made a fine track- 
ing snow. Not a breath of wind was 
stirring. Traveling a southwesterly 
course, I had gone about a mile from 
camp when I sighted a large deer, which, 
having seen me first, was making for 
cover at a lively rate. I immediately 
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determined to capture that identical ani- 
mal. I had heard that a man will out- 
travel a deer in an all-day race. Taking 
the track, I found that my game had 
made a bold run for about a mile, nearly 
straight-away, before halting in a dense 
growth of underbrush, out of which I 
heard him hastily depart at my approach. 
Different tactics were now adopted by 
him and I was obliged to keep close on 
his trail, which purposely led under 
large clumps of evergreens that had 
caught the snow, leaving no track. This 
trick was easily met by rounding the 
whole bunch and taking the track where 
he came out. Many were the dodges 
this wily old buck tried in order to lose 
himself—a favorite one being to back- 
track himself for a short distance and 
then make a tremendous leap sideways 
into a clump of bushes or a large patch 
of grass. But after about 3 hours of 
this cross-tag, evidences of fatigue began 
to show in his signs and I caught an oc- 
casional glimpse of his fine figure as he 
would take a fresh start—always now 
from his nest. He would make a run 
and gain on me; walk a short distance, 
and then lie down with his eyes on his 
back track. Resting as long as he 
dared, he would leap about 10 feet direct 
from his nest. This race was kept up 
until about 1 o’clock, when I saw an 
opportunity of outwitting my game by 
anticipating his hiding place, and, half- 
circling, I forced him from cover across 
a meadow, where I hoped to get a fair 
shot. He came from cover like a rocket, 
making for the heavy timber across the 
meadow. My repeater spoke three times 
—the last shot bringing him down just 
as he was entering the timber on the 
other side. I was very glad the chase 
was over and discovered it had warmed 
me up somewhat and that my lunch was 
small indeed. Preparing my game and 
hanging him up, consumed a full hour. 
It then suddenly dawned upon me that 
I had been traveling without consulting 
my compass (which I now discovered 
had been left in camp). However, not 
knowing the direction to camp, the com- 
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pass would not have been of use. How 
was I to get back that night? Only one 
way: back-track myself. After travel- 
ing for about a mile, I was making a big 
cut-off, when, in passing some old pine 
tops, a large fawn scudded from behind 
them into the jack pines nearby. I 
wondered how the fawn could make so 
much noise in getting through the brush, 
when, to my surprise and delight, I 
came across a track that I instantly rec- 
ognized as that of a bear. I thought it 
good fortune to be on a fresh bear track 
—for of all the game in that region I 
especially wished to get a bear. Not 
knowing so much about bears then as I 
did two days later, I started out after 
him at my best pace and could soon 
hear him as he tore through the brush, 
which he seemed to have a special liking 
for. I soon discovered that the bear 
was more effectively built for brush 
traveling than I, and that as long as he 
insisted on staying in it my chances for 
sighting him were very slim indeed. 
But the race went merrily on. Finally, 
however, he left the brush, to enter a 
tangled tamarack swamp. Here all his 
movements were plain and some of his 
tactics were identical with those of the 
deer I had so successfully followed—all 
but the side lunges. At one place he 
began at the top of a fallen tamarack, 
which was several feet from the ground, 
and started to travel its length. When 
near the middle, the loose bark slipped 
off and he fell broadside into the slush 
and mud, leaving great nail marks on 
the log where he tried to save himself. 
Presently I discovered that darkness 
was fast approaching and I felt that I 
would not see camp that night. Taking 
a last look at the track, I wondered if a 
man could out-travel a bear. Standing 
on a log, I viewed the situation. Every- 
where fallen tamaracks, caused by the 
terrible fires that had swept the country 
the preceding seasons, knowing no dif- 
ference in directions. I struck for the 


most open looking country. Meanwhile 
it had grown dusk and by the time I was 
fairly out of the swamp the darkness was 
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complete, excepting that I could dis- 
tinguish objects on the snow. Expecting 
nothing but to lie out all night, I thought 
I might as well build and maintain a 
good fire, as in that way I could get 
some much needed rest. I gathered a 
large heap of pine needles, which heap I 
suspect is now the favorite nest of some 
mouse or chipmunk—for, look as I did 
through all my pockets, I was unable to 
find a match. The only thing then was 
to move on, as it was already getting 
cold, and, after traveling over a ridge 
about half a mile, I came across two 
parallel strips of tall grass, which told 
me it had been an old toll-road. Think- 
ing that, by following this trail, I might 
come to some shelter, I followed it for 
perhaps a mile to where it branched off 
and was lost. Looking to my right, I 
thought I could discern the outlines of a 
roof covered with snow, and, going 
there, found an old logging camp; but 
fire had made ruins of all the buildings, 
except what had evidently been the 
office. This seemed to have been re- 
cently fitted up, as the door was barred 
on the inside and the place was deserted. 
A window in the end was nailed. on the 
frame inside, and, as I thought the situ- 
ation warranted my getting in if possi- 
ble, I pushed in the sash and crawled in. 

Here I was delighted to find a stove, 
with wood, cooking utensils and provi- 
sions, and also noted that the cabin was 
well located near a small lake where I 
procured water; but it was only after a 
half hour of groping that I found matches. 
I thought then that my cup of good 
fortune was certainly full. Making my- 
self comfortable, I decided to take up 
the bear trail the next morning and so 
lay down on the straw bunk to rest. 
The first break of day found me on my 
back track to where I had left the chase 
the previous night, and soon after dawn 
I sighted Bruin’s nest where he had 
passed the night among the soft branches 
of a fallen balsam, but on sighting me 
he beat a hasty retreat. I took up the 


chase, trying to cut him off. Although 
I rushed that bear all day, his only sign 
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of weakening was that his feet began to 
bleed. But, just before darkness, I came 
upon him and with two well-aimed shots 
made him mine. 

After spending the night in the same 
cabin, I immediately started for our 
camp—reaching it about 3 p. m. I found 
that my companions were very much 
worried about me, after my second 
night’s absence, and had sat up all night, 
firing guns and keeping a fire burning. 
The luck my friends had, I will tell of 
another time. J. P. FLETCHER. 

Adirondacks, N. Y. 





SOUTHWARD HO! 





“Southward birds are flying. 
Summer's dead.” 

Called south by voices that are more 
felt than heard, the annual migration has 
begun. Wings that make a continent 
small to traverse are theirs. Goose, swan 
and duck are flying before the northern 
winter. The season that brought every 
joy that a Northland could yield, is fled. 
Warmth is gone from wind and water. 
Southward Ho! you Vikings of the Air! 

Glance over the land before it is de- 
serted. A kingdom is under other than 
human sovereignty. These silent shores, 
along which bird-kind swarmed and 
preened all summer, are brown and chill. 
Blue is come over the water and a dull 
grey over the land. Forest, lake and 
moor are impressively, gloriously silent. 
Little wonder that any living thing comes 
here from the haunts of Civilization for 
a season. But the wild land’s annual 
visitors have heard a voice. Why hurry 
away, feathered transients, when two 
days’ flight puts you where Winter 
frowns never. Departure, however, is at 
hand. Long has something whispered 
here: Southward/—southward away! . 
Aquatic birds take a last look at their 
summer haunts. Now the first flock 
takes leave. It flutters from the water, 
and then, wheeling over the trees, is 
gone. Away—away to the South! 
Good-bye! the act of departure seems 
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to say. Good-bye! repeats the Spirit of 
the Hills in echo. 

Men live not here where the winged 
tribes come, and he is a bold traveler 
who wanders so far from civilization. 
The forest primeval stands like the pres- 
ence of the Eternal upon these hills and 
shores. No sound of axe or human 
voice is heard. Here in truth are the 
silent places. Endless: quiet, if not 
oblivion, broods over the land. It knows 
no voice but that of Nature. When the 
bleakness—-the 
night of winter 
—passes, the 
wild-fowl come 
like a message 
from the far 
Southland. 
Nature rejoices 
as lake and 
stream become 
the summering 
places of the 
wanderers. 
Summer con- 
tinues in the 
joy with which 
it began. 
Though time 
might seem to 
take little ac- 
count of these 
silent reaches, 
yet summer 
passes. Balmi- 
ness passes 
from the air 
and green from 
the trees. A 
whisper seems to pass from fowl to fowl : 
We must away! It is repeated for days, 
wherever a webbed foot plies the water. 
Autumn’s chill prevails, and only when 
Winter appears quite at hand does the 
southern migration begin. Then the one 
impulse of the birds is flight. Away! 
away to the South! is the cry in the 
realms of silence. 

Distance is naught to these migrating 
hosts. Let me borrow of such inde- 
pendence, then, and shift the scene to 





A GOOD BAG OF DUCKS.——Shot by Harry and Clarence Dun 
on Beaver Dam Lake, Wisconsin. 
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where I stand on the great trail to the 
South. Feathered travelers are seeking 
a winter home. I hear them passing at 
night. Theirs must indeed be tireless 
wings. Honk! A-honk! honk! is the 
song that floats down from a moving 
line skyward, dim in the evening light. 
Tell me, you children of the air, Whence 
come you tonight? Your life is neither 
monotonous nor commonplace. A con- 
tinent is yours. Toward what winterless 
water are you bound? No; it is not 
enough to an- 
swer me Honk! 
A-honk ! honk! 
Are you so in- 
tent upon flight 
that you see 
me not? Un- 
doubtedly, you 
keep a secret 
well. But tell 
me your whole 
story, you se- 
cretive wild- 
fowl. Let us 
exchange con- 
fidences. 
Where did you 
spend your 
summer? Tell 
me, strong, 
swift - winged 
birds, where be 
the forests be- 
hind which you 
hid from the 
world? Honk!: 
A-honk! honk! 
Who gave 
you this instinct of travel? Who told 
you of the route to far-away lands? 
Give a stay-at-home a glimpse of scenes 
familiar to you. Have you learned the 
great language of silence from the North- 
land? Evidently, in refusing me an an- 
swer, you think I have learned it too. 
Go on, then! you south-bound travelers! 
I can spare you now, because another 
band of your kind is already in view. 
Now tell me whence you came too, 
new comers! Are you racing with the 
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fowl just passed out of sight? I would 
know if you went beyond the last habi- 
tations of men in the North and there 
spent the summer in safety? What track- 
less forests have you passed over since 
your annual departure from the North? 
Speak! O children of sky and sea! Did 
you go beyond Hudson’s Bay? or per- 
haps to the very Arctic Circle itself? In 
any case, vast water courses were yours, 
feathered friends, where hunters ccme 
not. Could I not find joy upon those 
wild shores too, though alone? Come, 
take me where your flight from summer 
leads. Lend me wings, that I may be 
as free to go as yourselves. 

Through how many ages have your 
kind gone through this same migration? 
You were here before the white man 
came, and will remain, I trust, as long as 
he. What is the story to which migrat- 
ing flocks seem sworn to secrecy? 
Honk! A-honk! honk! it is as before. 
If you will tell naught of the North— 
what the river, what the sound along the 
Atlantic Coast, then, on which you will 
spend the winter? Will you fly far 
south, instead, aerial navigator? Day 
after day, I see the travelers pass—all 
steering as direct a southern course as 
ever the compass points out. What 
mountains and plains, what teeming cities, 
see you upon your journeys back and 
forth! Whatever my question, your 
only answer is, Honk! A-honk! honk! 

Sail on, free ones of the sky! Make 
North and South your home at will. 
Other birds go back and forth, like you, 
in obedience to Nature’s laws. I would 
travel as freely too, had I your time and 
gift of flight. Swans and geese are 
moving southward. Soon the last flock 
will go by in the evening, and, as I re- 

t my questions, Honk! A-honk! 
honk! will be borne to me on the even- 
ing breeze. 

Presently the stars will be out and 
night will come. The outdoor world is 
still and the atmosphere strangely clear. 
I look about me upon a land that stands 
upon the threshold of winter. Far south- 
ward a filmy line is winging its way. I 
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can but guess that river or sound whither 
it flies. Listening, as I turn away, I 
hear its parting cry: Honk! A honk! 
honk! Honk! A-honk! honk! 
Joun TayLoez PERRIN. 
Zanonti, Virginia. 





A SAUCY CATAMOUNT. 


I have looked over the blue steel at a 
mountain lion without a flinch and have 
also met the rush of a grizz y; but there 
is something in the weird shrick of the 
catamount that reverses my circulation 
and makes a gun-bead act like a weather 
cock. Not that their fighting front pre- 
sents a crisis in the hunter’s turn of af- 
fairs, but the first member of that tribe 
which it was my pleasure to meet made 
such an impression on my cold chill 
capacity through a burly head’s popping 
up over a neighboring log, reminding 
me ef the fact that screech-owls have 
not an exclusive patent on their style 
of phonograph. Boyhood days, when 
straggling milch cows sent bare feet pat- 
tering down the lane toward the Big 
Woods near the pasture gate, tell many 
a story of goblin and bugbear, but none 
so terribly reminding as the nagging 
screech-owl. To ride along a dismal 
wood at night and try to jolly one’s self 
up by whistling a ragtime accompani- 
ment to screech-owl melody is bad; but 
add to it the supreme moment of suc- 
cessful conjuring up to be game and 
composed under the spell of childish 
fancies, turned into a thousand realites in 
the form of a wide, round face with spike 
ears and big piercing eyes that could 
look a hole through a Dutch churn. 

It was in the southern extremes of the 
Ozark Mountains, in the fastness of 
White River tributaries. I was doing 
some prospecting, with a view to mining 
early in the spring just as the woods 
grass was shooting up—affording a 
splendid stock range. The oak leaves 
were about the size of squirrel’s ears, fish 
in the streams were beginning to bite, 
and turkeys were nesting. Relating 
somewhat of a turkey hunt, I must bring 
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in the good-natured mule of a miner, 
timberman and hunter with whom I 
lodged. “ Beck !’’ (with the proper accent) 
made this reputed bit of obstinacy, other- 
wise deaf to the world, cognizantly show 
signs of being the party addressed, I 
would like to break out in eulogy of this 
mule Beck, and will say this much, in 
spite of general opinion: that all the 
guns in the State fired at the same time 
and as close as possible to her would 
only cause her to prick up her ears. 
Generally speaking, however, it is not 
well for one to urge too much in favor 
of the established reputation a mule may 
have for good; for statistics show that 9 
mules out of 10 will live a Christian 25 
years in order to get a chance to kick 
the man who tried to force them into a 
mud hole or over a narrow culvert. 
Some people would have you believe 
that the animals boarded the Ark via a 
gang plank. In the words of Poll Par- 
rot, ‘‘that’s a lie,” or else there was no 
mule in the bunch; for, if I know any- 
thing, I know that the mule would never 
have walked it. 

I took advantage of a calm April 
morning, a short time before the sun had 
purpled the stretch of blue sky that 
danced lazily over the eastern hills, and, 
mounting old Beck, rode about 4 miles 
down a long shinbone ridge, dividing 
two small streams. Coming into a dense 
woods, I dismounted, and, first making 
the mule fast to a hickory bush, walked 
some 400 yards down a small point that 
led out from the main ridge and made 
myself secure in the lap of a fallen tree. 
A few slender rays of the sun were lash- 
ing themselves against bits of lazy clouds 
which floated out against the early morn- 
ing, revealing bright spots here and 
there, as a grey dawn crept silently 
among the towering trees. I.sat fora 
few minutes, my teeth chattering from 
the damp cool air of the deep woods, 
half resolving that my trip would be in 
vain—for a deep silence, save for the oc- 
casional hoot of an owl or the wee chirp 
of an early bird, hung like the solemn 
watch of the dead over the deep ravines 
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and rugged mountains. I listened to 
the cow-bells, waking up here and there 
down in a deep valley below, when sud- 
denly, across a sharp ravine in front of 
me, I heard the muffi:d flapping of wings 
as a great gobbler flew down from his 
perch, 

The battle seemed half won, but I had 
measured the field plan before counting 
on the many changes common to the 
tide of war; for either another hunter or 
a hen turkey suddenly set up a call, and 
Mr. Gobbler about as suddenly put up 
his deep rumbling gobble and with struts 
and long strides made off in the direc- 
tion of the call. I set up a call but to 
no avail; for every minute the deep 
masculine drumming grew fainter and 
fainter. At this juncture I sprang from 
my blind and dashed half a mile down 
the ridge, making as little noise as possi- 
ble. I made a few calls; then plucked 
a tough blade of grass, and, placing it 
between my thumbs, blew a few sharp 
squawks and grabbed my old five-ounce 
hat which I brought across my thigh a 
few times—in all imitating two gobblers 
fizhting over a hen. I was winning and 
I knew it. Never did I hear a turkey 
come so fast and without hesitation ; for 
usually a gobbler takes his time in 
primping up for the presentation. But 
this time he came impromptu, expecting 
to engage in a free-for-all fight that 
would require main strength and awk- 
wardness rather than exquisite personal 
appearance. Another call and a flop, 
and I crouched behind a large log and 
awaited his coming. The next instant 
he mounted a ridge 400 yards away, 
and another call and a flop egged him 
on. I had now but to await his coming. 
He came direct toward me, and as he 
advanced I drew him up at 50 yards 
distance with a sharp whistle, and the 
next instant drove a .45 through the top 
of his body. It was cruel deception and 
dark duplicity but the shortest and sur- 
est means of getting a turkey. In a few 
minutes I had him in a sack and strapped 
behind the saddle and set off for home. 

I had ridden scarcely a mile when the 
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old mule became restless and kept want- 
ing to turn around and look back. 
Thinking that she heard the bells in the 
valley and suspected that her mate was 
with the drove, I tried to ride on; but 
she would look back, in spite of my 
thumping her in the ribs. I had been 
hearing what I took to be a screech-owl 
for some time and had paid no attention, 
when presently I noticed that it was a 
little more shrill and drawn out than the 
screech of an owl. A sharp chatter a 
few paces aft brought the mule abruptly 
face about, as I unslung my Winchester 
—scanning the half-clad boughs of the 
trees and determining to put an end to 
Mr. Owl, as I was sure that the mule 
was alarmed at his noise. For five min- 
utes I searched the tree-tops, growing a 
bit leary of the owl proposition. I final- 
ly induced the old mule to proceed, 
keeping myself half turned in the saddle 
and watching behind. 

We had not gone 40 paces till a big, 
round face popped up over a log 50 
yards in the rear. I gave the mule a 
sharp rein—at the same time bringing 
the gun barrel down, touching her be- 
tween the ears (which she had learned 
meant to stand still). The catamount— 
for that is just what it was, and a big one 
at that—looked straight at me with never 
a blink, evidently thinking that I had not 
seen him. But the next instant was to 
sadly remind him that I was very much 
alive to the situation, even if I did feel a 
bit shaky over the surprise. The silver 
bead loomed up fine against the little 
black streak between his eyes, which 
swallowed up the soft-nose bullet, driven 
from my rifle by 90 grains of smokeless 
powder. 

At the sound of the gun, the old mule 
wheeled around, but never a step could 
I get her to advance: another evidence 
that there is something crooked about 
the idea that there was a mule in the Ark 
collection. I dismounted and hitched 
Miss Beck to a withy sapling by means 
of an inch hemp rope, and, imbibing 
somewhat of the mule’s superstition 
maintained so firmly against going down 
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to that log, advanced with my rifle at the 
ready. At the crack of my gun the 
beast had leaped high into the air and 
had fallen on its back, and was still roll- 
ing over and over, sinking its great 
claws into the ground, tearing away bits 
of grass tufts and making ugly furrows 
in the earth I held him under armed 
guard, deciding not to further mutilate 
his hide, till he finally kicked his last 
and I started dragging him toward old 
Beck. Then Beck began to try the 
strength of rope and sapling. She reared 
and pitched and tugged and jerked and 
snorted. The closer I came with that 
catamount, the more frantic she grew, 
and I saw that I had a job for the day. 
I worked for two solid hours trying to 
reconcile matters between mule and cat- 
amount, but no terms of peace could be 
established. Finally I got my hands 
full of the gore issuing from the rugged 
hole in Mr. Cat’s face, and, after a few 
stragetic manceuvres, succ:eded in work- 
ing myself into Beck’s confidence suffi- 
ciently to dab her nose full of blood and 
rub it in good. I then managed to get 
my red bandana over her eyes and tied 
it down to a staying attitude. In afew 
minutes I had worked the catamount on 
her back and was leading her off under 
disgruntled protest. 

How is 55 pounds for a catamount? 

That’s just what he weighed, but he 
had aped his last screech-owl. 

Josern H. Camp. 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


FROM A YOUNG IOWA SPORTSMAN. 


Friends and readers of Sports Afiela; 
I thought I would tell my sportsman 
friends of some little hunts ] had the 
past season. I have grown up on the 
Little Chariton River and have had 
some experience with rod and gun. 
Many a cold morning have I left home 
in the hope of bagging some feathered 
trophies. There are a lot of young men 
in our town who possess the true sports- 
man spirit and who like to be out after 
ducks in the fall. 
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It was on a rainy October morning 
that I took my Winchester repeating 
shotgun and started down the creek. I 
had gone about a mile when I came to 
a little ditch that runs into the creek. 
Looking carefully, I saw a flock of blue- 
bills sitting on the bank. I crossed the 
ditch and made it over the edge of the 
bank—only to find that my ducks were 
gone. So I went on down the creek, 
and, just as I was coming up to a short 
bend, I noticed a flock of wood-ducks. 
There must have been 20 of them, but 
they were not less than 90 yards away. 
I got down and crawled up to within 35 
yards, when I raised up on my knees 
and gave them the contents of both bar- 
rels. Ducks were going every way at 
once. I got busy killing my cripples 
and found that I had killed three birds 
with my 2 shots. I saw two more go 
down the creek, so I went on after them. 
As I walked along, a lone drake rose 
off the bank and flew down the creek; 
but, just as he was almost out of range, 
my old Winchester dropped him and 
that made me four. Well, it was rain- 
ing yet, so I turned my steps toward 
home. I was just walking through a 
little patch of timber when a wise old 
squirrel stuck his beak out of a hole and 
began to scold me. I puta No. 4 shot 
shell in my gun and brought him to bag. 
I then followed the creek a ways back 
and saw a mink jump a little riffle, and 
just as he lit on the other side I picked 
him too. 

Atter I had gone up the creek a mile, 
I met four shooting partners of mine— 
John Plows, Tom Plows, Al Johnson 
and Ralph Andrews—all good sports- 
men and readers of Sports AFIELD. 
Two of them went with me up the creek 
to a place that used to be our favorite 
swimming hole. I crossed the creek 
just below it and four wood-ducks got 
up 70 yards away. I crippled one so 
that my dog was able to catch it. Well, 
friends, that ends my duck hunt for that 
day. Besides the 5 ducks, I bagged a 
squirrel and one mink. When the first 
hint of autumn is in the air, a hunter’s 


fancy lightly turns to thoughts of ducks. 
Young sportsmen, if there ever was a 
skilful thing done, it is to have a big 
mallard drake sailing past, about 40 
yards off. You bring the old gun up to 
your face, and at the crack of the nitro 
he dodges, beats the air and falls at a 
sharp angle to the earth. 
Chariton, Iowa. Ben MINGLEs. 


——__.g 


SHOOTING REGULATIONS IN EGYPT. 





Owing to frequent disputes between 
military shooting parties and natives in 
Egypt, the authorities have issued some 
new regulations. Non-commissioned 
officers and men who possess guns have 
to deposit them with the commanding 
officer and special permission to use the 
weapons must be obtained. Every shoot- 
ing party must be accompanied by an 
English speaking licensed shikari, who 
must have a permit in Arabic and a 
brass numbered plate on his arm. No 
shooting is allowed before the permission 
of the owner of the ground is obtained 
by the numbered brass-bound shikari. 
Beaters are to be obtained as far as pos- 
sible from neighboring villages. Shoot- 
ers must not walk through growing 
crops. If trouble arises, the natives are 
to be informed that the party is com- 
posed of British soldiers. No quail 
shooting will be permitted, unless the 
owner of the ground sends an invitation 
and the officer who receives the invita- 
tion must send it to the A. A.G. witha 
request for permission to shoot. After 
this the owner must be present, so as to 
point out its boundaries. The Mixed 
Court of Appeal recently decreed: “Any 
one who fires a gun within 270 yds. of a 
village, public road, railway or monu- 
ment, without previously obtaining per- 
mission, renders himself liable to a fine 
not exceeding P. T. 100.” It is also 
ordained that no picnic-parties are to be 
held without the previous approval of 
the officer commanding. © Thus; shoot- 
ing in Egypt is so’wrapped up in red- 
tape that there is really po pleasure in it. 














THE CAMP-FIREHE. 

















AFTER the day’s work is over, the 
dishes cleaned up, firearms put in order, 
blankets spread ready for occupancy 
when the time comes, the well-made 
camp-fire burning brightly, reflecting 
its light and heat where they will do the 
most good, and tobacco burning freely 
in the well-seasoned pipe, then come the 
heart-to-heart talks. The day’s adven- 
tures are gone over, successful shots are 
subjects of congratulations, missed shots 
and opportunities are excused and to- 
morrow’s campaign discussed, while the 
broad moon sends its light through the 
branches, or perhaps the rain drips upon 
the canvas or the snow sifts lightly 
down, while peace and bodily comfort 
reign supreme. The camp-fire always 
has its attractions, wherever and when- 
ever the restless sportsman takes his 
outing, and even in the Tropics, where 
Uncle Sam’s boys in khaki are chasing 
the elusive little brown brother, the 
camp-fire burns brightly every night and 
thought turns towards God’s country 
and the home coming, before night has 
turned again to day. Those of us who 
are separated by many miles, yet who 
come together once a month through the 
medium of these pages, might at least 
make believe -to have a camp-fire and 
symposium of thought at these times and 
exchange reminiscences of interest to 
the fraternity, and with this in mind the 
Editor has lighted the kindling and it 
will be up to us to keep the fire going. 

xx * * * 

NOvEMBER has passed, with all its 
wealth of gorgeous coloring and splen- 
did weather. In almost all States the 
hunting season opened during the month 
and reports from all localities seem to 
show that upland game has been reason- 
ably plentiful, with enough left over as 
seed for another year. Duck shooting 
on the Susquehanna has not been what 
it once was and probably never will be 


again for many reasons. Constant har- 
rying of the bedded ducks by night 
hunters and alleged sportsmen in motor 
boats has made the game wilder than 
ever, and instead of seeking the celery 
beds in the tributaries of the bay, the 
ducks and geese remain in the broader 
waters where they are reasonably safe, 
until they go north later in the spring. 


* * * * 


Wuat has become of all the setters 
and pointers that were so numerous a 
few years back, that any man who owned 
a gun was the master of at least one 
good dog? Now it is the exception to 
see either a pointer or setter on the 
streets, and if one should wish to borrow 
such a dog it would take some time to 
locate a desirable companion for field 
shooting. Bob White is still to be found 
within a short distance of most large 
cities, but the ubiquitous rabbit hunter 
spoils the day for the man who goes 
afield in quest of Robert and his family, 
and those who want a good day over a 
good dog must travel far from home to 
find it. 

+ * * * 

THERE are many who will remember 
the time when the 10-bore shotgun was 
considered none too small for almost all 
sorts of small game shooting, and those 
of us who were pioneers at the trap will 
remember the punishment of the heavy 
loads of black powder, thought neces- 
sary to kill the live pigeon or the frisky 
clay bird. In the duck blind many an 
8-bore thundered the death of red-head, 
black-head and mallard, and the man 
with temerity to suggest any smaller 
bore than the tIo-gauge would have 
started a wordy controversy and a sus- 
picion of his sanity. This, too, with 
trials that showed conclusively that the 
smaller bores were capable of good work 
at reasonable distances. 
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PRESENTLY the 12-bore came into al- 
most universal use and now there are 
many using the 20-bore in the field and 
wondering why they ever burdened 
themselves with the extra weight of 
iron and ammunition in times past. 
They find that they kill just as many 
birds or rabbits and I know men who 
are killing the limit of ducks and geese 
with the little gun. Verily, the times 
do change and men change with them. 

* * * * 

ReDucTION of the calibre of military 
rifles has been carried on to an extent 
that would have been considered fool- 
ish twenty years back. The barrel has 
been made shorter, the bullet shaped 
differently; yet with it all we now have 
matches at 1,200 yards and are consid- 
ering making the bullseye smaller at all 
ranges to make the shooting more diffi- 
cult. 

* * * * 

THE revolver for military use is to 
be made larger in calibre, to secure bet- 
ter stopping power—7,000 Colt revolv- 
ers of .45 calibre having already been 
issued to mounted troops and officers. 
Possibly the revolver has reached its 
zenith of usefulness and will be super- 
seded by the automatic pistol. Both the 
Colt and the Savage automatic pistols of 
.45 calibre are now being tested out in 
the service. 

* * * * 

Mr. RoosEvELt’s interesting articles 
in a well-known monthly, with their 
masterly descriptions of game condi- 
tions throughout the districts in which 
the former President has been travelling 
and hunting, are almost incredible in 
the number of wild animals he found 
roaming about in natural preserves. One 
of the most interesting considerations of 
these articles is the lack of butchery in 
the collection of such specimens as were 
thought proper to secure for the Gov- 
ernment Museum. Imagine the Ameri- 
can game-hog given the chance to get 
within rifle shot of such herds of game 
animals and the excuses that would be 


forthcoming for a wholesale slaughter 
and the mere love of killing. 


* * * * 


How many of us remember the old 
creek and its “holes,” from which were 
drawn many a sunfish and catfish, with 
now and then an eel or snapping turtle. 
How many hooks came to grief on 
sunken roots and other obstructions! 
how many big fish were lost by the cheap 
cotton line parting when the jerk came 
that was intended to land the fish well 
back beyond the danger line! How good 
the fish themselves tasted after Mother 
had disguised their size in corn-meal 
and broiled them for supper! The boy 
with sun-burned face, under a broken 
straw hat, bare foot, guiltless of other 
clothing than shirt and trousers—the lat- 
ter rolled up to the knee and retaining 
a precarious position on the wiry little 
body by one suspender—has long since 
become a man with boys of his own. The 
creek still runs perhaps, though its one- 
time clear water is now polluted with 
substances not conducive to fish life. 
But the memory still clings. It may be 
that the monster tarpon or tuna have 
been conquered with tackle the best that 
money can buy and at an expenditure of 
time and money worthy of such sport. 
The giant muscallonge, the gamy salmon, 
the bass, the trout, or in salt water the 
sea trout or blue fish, may all have been 
the trophy of his skill; but it is doubt- 
ful if more real pleasure has ever been 
received for so small an outlay than was 
given by the cheap hook and line and 
pole cut in the woods. 


* * * * 


AFTER all, is it that which we have or 
that which we want that gives the most 
pleasure? The advertisements of this 
journal are well nigh as interesting 
reading as the list of good things served 
up in other columns, and most of us 
wish that it was within our power to 
own many of the articles so advertised. 
Once in our possession, they may or 
may not be used; yet we lay them aside 
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and think the time may come when the 
trunk will be packed for the outing that 
has been our dream for many years. We 
get a day off and put on the old clothes 
that the wife has patched until to her 
mind the garment is disreputable. We 
take the old gun and decide that next 
year there will be a new outfit. Per- 
haps we get it, but the chances are that 
we don’t and we are just as happy as 
though we did. 


ok * * * 


HAveE you seen the new Colt Army 
.38? All of us know that the Colt Com- 
pany can put up a first-class revolver, 
but some of us who had occasion to 
shoot the Colt .38 of the vintage of 1890 
or thereabouts, which was made after 
Army specifications, with a barrel bored 
larger than the bullet used in the Gov- 
ernment cartridge, found reason to sub- 
stitute another make for target and 
match shooting. With the advent of 
this new model of Colt revolver, those 
who like the .38 calibre for such shoot- 
ing will find little opportunity for ad- 
verse criticism in the new aspirant for 
honors. 

* * K 

LIKE many others who love the trig, 
shapely model of the modern revolvers, 
I have persistently “ knocked ” the auto- 
matic pistol. But a little experience at 
Camp Perry last summer will show that 
it can compare most favorably with the 
best revolver known—#in accuracy at 
least—and, after all, that is what we are 
looking for. An Army officer came to 
the revolver targets with a Colt auto- 
matic of .32 calibre, pocket model, and 
began practice at 15 yards on the A-1 
target with five-inch bullseye. He seemed 
unable to locate the bullseye or to group 
his shots, and several others who tried the 
arm did no better. An employé of the Colt 
factory, who was present as a member 
of the Connecticut rifle team, and who 
afterwards won the automatic pistol 
match, came to the targets at this time 
and by request shot two or three strings 
of five shots each with this pistol at 25 
yards, refusing to shoot at 15 yards, be- 
cause it was too close. His first five 
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shots were all in the five-inch bullseye, 
except two; his second five had only one 
outside the black—every one of the 10 
shots being inside a circle 12 inches in 
diameter; nine being inside a circle but 
8% inches in diameter. I afterwards 
saw this gentleman shoot a score of 48 
at fifty yards with a Colt automatic of 
.38 calibre and six-inch barrel on the 
same target. 
* * * x 


THE .22 calibre rifle or pistol is a use- 
ful addition to the camp outfit and the 
new Remington .22 repeater will bear 
examination and trial. The greatest ad- 
vantage this rifle has over its competi- 
tors is the great ease with which its 
entire mechanism can be dismounted 
and assembled. The .22 calibre pistol 
is a trifle more portable than the rifle 
and in skilled hands equally effective. 
The great beauty of this pistol and its 
ammunition is that you can practice in 
camp without scaring the game and 
wasting expensive cartridges in cutting 
off the heads of various species of 
grouse found in the woods and wanted 
for meat. Even the most expert fish- 
erman may get his line tangled in 
overhead branches and the handy pis- 
tol will cut the branch in short order. 
Cartridges can be carried in one of 
the old-fashioned leather cap boxes— 
once part of a soldier’s equipment— 
and the pistol itself is not an inconve- 
nience, hung to the belt in a holster 
made to fit it. 

* * * x 

WHERE is the genius who will give 
us the proper kind of a revolver holster? 
The present holster is a receptacle for 
the revolver and will protect its contents 
from the weather to some extent. But 
when you come to get the revolver out 
in a hurry—that is something else. 
What is needed is a holster to hang well 
down on the thigh and be tied there, 
swinging from the waist belt and the 
opposite hip. The revolver must be 
firmly gripped by the leather, but the 
handle should point backward and the 
weapon draw easily and smoothly. 

SAm’L J. Fort, M. D. 
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DESIRABLE INFORMATION. 





Sportsmen who desire a complete and 
up-to-date hand-book of the game laws 
of the U. S. and Canada are advised to 
secure a copy of The Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 376, edited by T. S. Palmer, Henry 
Oldys and C. E. Brewster, Assistants 
Biological Survey, and issued from the 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 1, 1909. Should there be 
any difficulty in obtaining this valuable 
pamphlet directly from the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, it is more than likely 
that any interested sportsman may se- 
cure it through his representative in 
Congress or some other official friend 
at Washington. This bulletin contains 
the tenth annual summary of the game 
laws of the U. S. and Canada, and has 
been prepared on the same general plan 
as those issued each year since 1902. 
Besides being a résumé of all the game 
regulations now in force, it contains 
many points of general interest to the 
sportsman. ° 

We learn that there have been 220 
new game laws enacted in 1909; that 
North Carolina leads with 79 new laws 


and amendments to the old; that the 
Legislatures of several States have re- 
jected certain proposed bills and that 
the Governors of some States vetoed 
bills passed by the Legislatures. 

The legislation of the year, it would 
seem, has encountered unusual difficul- 
ties and obstacles. Besides the failure 
of the game bills in Georgia, Kansas 
and South Carolina, in Washington a 
general game bill and a section of an- 
other bill were vetoed by the Governor, 
but at the extra session a general law 
was finally enacted. In Texas a bill 
passed at the regular session was vetoed, 
and a measure passed at the second extra 
session failed of approval by the Gov- 
ernor, but was filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State and became a law 
without the Governor’s signature. In 
California uncertainty was caused by 
the new deer law, due to the fact that, 
through some mistake, the bill signed 
by the Governor was different from the 
one actually passed by the Legislature, 
but it was nevertheless declared to be 
the law as the only one that had re- 
ceived executive approval. New game 
codes were adopted by Idaho, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, West Virginia, Wyoming 
and the Canadian Province of Mani- 
toba, and commissions to codify the . 
game laws were provided for in Cali- 
fornia, Maryland and New Jersey. Pro- 
tection of non-game birds was extended 
by the adoption of the so-called model 
law in Oklahoma and North Dakota, 
and by important amendments in Cali- 
fornia; while in Illinois, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakéta and West 
Virginia protection was removed from 
a number of predaceous birds without 
proper discrimination between injurious 
and beneficial species. In Tennessee— 
as an outcome of the recent troubles at 
Reelfoot Lake, resulting in disorder and 
bloodshed—the State has taken steps to 
acquire the lake and to maintain it per- 
manently as a hunting and fishing pre- 
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serve for the benefit of the public. But 
to publish all the items of general inter- 
est to be found in this interesting and 
instructive pamphlet would require many 
more pages than we have to spare. With 
the rapidly growing complexity of reg- 
ulations, Federal, State and local, in 50 
States and Territories, and the con- 
stantly increasing number of persons 
who hunt, the demand for information 
concerning game laws is widespread. 
The problem of how to keep the public 
informed of the numerous yearly changes 
taxes the ingenuity of officials, and can 
be solved only by the fullest codperation 
on the part of the press, private associa- 
tions and individuals. Let it be our part 
of such “ codperation”’ to inform those 
interested where desirable information 
may be found—which we cheerfully do 
herein. 





THE PEOPLE AT PLAY. 





‘This is a recent publication by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company of Boston. 
The author is Rollin Lynde Hartt, whose 
Emersonian vocabulary betokens an aca- 
demic training, and whose work is espe- 
cially interesting to students of the races 
of men in one of their primitive pursuits 
—the pursuit of pleasure—so closely re- 
lated to escape from care and self. 

This book has been with Sports 
AFIELD for many weeks. It at first 
seemed out of our line to review a book 
that is as foreign to the breezy uplands 
and open plains of our province as 
whale-fishing would be to the Dry Farm- 
ers Herald. We were not afraid of the 
book—unless that we might fail to do it 
justice; but at the last have concluded to 
let it speak for itself in numerous quo- 
tations, thus giving our readers vivid 
glimpses into the crowded places of the 
East Side of Gotham (which may be 
said to be typical of the antithesis of out- 
door play). Its pages are a revelation 


to men who have not elbowed their way 
up to the ticket-sellers of the Bowery 
and Coney Island, or some other of the 
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places wherein the “ Submerged” are 
The People, and to read it will be a 
source of much information and enjoy- 
ment. 

The People at Play is a stage whereon 
the curtain is eight times lifted, showing 
to the reader not only the Players but 
the Public? Every common form of 
amusement that delights the half-way 
and totally poor, the autoless and yacht- 
less citizen and the penniless brother, 
comes before us in its turn. We shall 
not use Mr. Hartt’s captions for the 
eight chapters, but will say that in less 
formal language his subjects may be 
styled as follows: 

Vaudeville; the Zoo; the Dime Mu- 
seum; Moving Pictures; Blood and 
Thunder Theatricals; Five Points So- 
ciety; East Side (New York) Litera- 
ture, Music, Poetry and Art; and, last 
of all, the National Game—Base Ball. 

Mr. Hartt’s captions would not be 
Bostonian if like ours. They are more 
dignified, but in keeping with his style 
and his keenly analytical, clinical diag- 
nosis of the diseases induced by the 
amusement bacillus of the human race. 
But such a great array of animated bill- 
boards fills the work that it is a dozen 
shows in itself. Song and Dance; The 
Stuffed Club; Charcoal Sketches; these 
are followed by the Foolish House, The 
Chutes; The Toy Railroad; and these 
again by the same old bunch for a dime, 
with the Wild Man of Borneo, the 
Bearded Lady and the Living Skeleton, 
unchanging and unchanged. 

The whole world rushes before us in 
endless miles of films—the most instruct- 
ive of all amusements, until the ingenu- 
ity and patience of the Money Winners 
invented every kind of impossible delu- 
sions and phantasmagoric transforma- 
tions, turning the Moving Picture show 
into a reproduction of the Arabian 
Nights and the Dime Novel. 

In the chapter on Melodrama, the Vir- 
tuous Heroine moves to tears, and the 
beetling - browed Villain and Revenge 
and Thirst-for-Blood, with the roll of 
sheet-iron thunder, thrill the soul. 

















EDITORIAL. 


All things whatsoever that are in the 
esthetics of the Ghetto and the greater 
East Side, in Music and Art and Letters 
and Poetry, are treated with a masterly 
hand, and at last the National Game is 
viewed from the standpoint of Mr. Hashi- 
mura Togo and his fellow spectators, 
from the financial potentate to the news- 
boy of three. 

The extracts from the book will serve 
to show to our readers some of the fea- 
tures of the struggles of ‘The Submerged 
toward a temporary forgetfulness of the 
brick walls and “bulls” and Keep on 
the Walk signs of their unsavory sur- 
roundings. We shall make no further 
comments, and trust the following ex- 
tracts may give a good idea of the merits 
of Mr. Hartt’s work. 


AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Also they face a fusillade of jokes, known 
in the profession as ‘‘dat quick, snappy stuff’’ 
—jokes venerable, jokes vapid, and, though I 
grieve to report it, jokes all too broad. The 
immortality of the chestnut gets here its finest 
realization, till you wonder whence come those 
resounding peals of merriment. From wretches 
lately let loose after long imprisonment? From 
seamen returned from interminable voyages? 
From small boys, to whom every form of joke 
is new? More probably, I fancy, from victims 
of faithless memory and from such as, having 
heard a jibe a thousand times, have at last 
espied its point. 

Oh! but the air tastes sweet as you burst 
from that noxious, overheated, smoke-befouled 
atmosphere! Sweeter is the sense of escape 
from the realm of riot and unreason. How de- 
licious the sunshine after the ‘‘mati-knee’’! 
how calm and sane and pure the stars after the 
evening performance! 


THE DIME MUSEUM. 


Rather is it the survival of benightedness. 
So long as endures the gallery of ‘‘ exclusive 
living oddities’’ with pitiful blockheads to 
gape at them, so long will there abound those 
scullions, scavengers, stokers, flunkies, and 
wretched wage-earners, upon whose docility 
we depend for our maintenance. Given intelli- 
gence to perceive the joke implied in their 
admiration of abnormalities, they might detect 
the huge, historic practical joke played upon 
them by destiny. At long, long intervals—for 
us happily long—they get fleeting glimpses of 
its point. When that occurs, there results the 
process known as revolution, which Charles Dud- 
ley Warner defined as ‘‘turning society over 
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and putting the best underground as a ferti- 
lizer.’? 

Meanwhile the thing has a brighter side. 
Who is this at your elbow as you come forth 
from the Dime Museum? An ash-man, let us 
say. Put yourself in his place. Ask yourself 
if all your fortitude could enable you to make 
out a tolerable existence on the terms allotted 
to him. ‘ You know it couldn’t. The ash-man, 
however, leads a life not unlit with happiness. 
By ancestry, discipline and social suggestion 
he has achieved a density of mind that ex- 
cludes complaint. Chief of his blessings is 
his lordly inability to think. In his place you 
would think—and blow out your brains. Be- 
tween the ash-man and desperation looms a 
vast beneficent foolishness—a foolishness, mon- 
umental, which some Gargantuan Bartholdi 
might symbolize in a statue of Dainty Cherrie 
Burnham (Mr. Hartt here refers to the Fat 
Lady) Darkening the World. 

MOVING PICTURES. 

As one sees the world with Burton Holmes, 
so one sees the world by biograph. A cavalry 
drill at Saumur, a crocodile hunt on the Nile, 
a snake-dance among the Hopis, a flower pa- 
rade in Moscow, the march of a camel caravan 
through Peking, a balloon journey over Paris, 
and a Passion Play at Oberammergau—such 
marvels write F. R. G. 8. after the proletarian’s 
name and adorn his gripsack with many fan- 
tastic labels. 


Mr. Hartt gives a considerable insight 
into the art of preparing the films, 
whereby the greatness of a Cesar may 
be evolved from the supes and costumes 
of a modern theatre; touches upon the 
tendency of such attractions to pander 
to the unsavory when they have wearied 
of legitimate representations, and after 
the $20,000 film of a Passion Play has 
ceased to draw the crowd. 


MELODRAMA. 


In this chapter the author has achieved 
much. His description of the Villain 
and his ways is full of meat: 


In Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model, the 
Villain begins by causing the heroine to fall 
from the Brooklyn Bridge. Next he pitches 
her overboard in mid-Atlantic. After that, he 
throws her under a freight elevator. Ultimately 
he says to her, ‘‘Why do you fear me, Nel- 
lie?’’ Villainy is not to be classed among the 
learnéd professions, 

And what, after all, is Melodrama? The Ten 
Commandments in red fire. 


SOCIETY. 


No excerpts from this chapter can do 
it justice. The social life and career of 
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Miss Nellie Grogan of the North Cove, 
from her first timid venture, alone, to 
the proud day when she became a belle, 
her reach for better things, and her tri- 
umphant finish as a wife and mother, 
are told with a piquancy that reminds 
one of the little East Side society notes 
that occasionally find their way into the 
columns of The Sun. Spread Eagle Hall 
is a study in itselfi—a gate to all possi- 
bilities, good and evil, that the great 
cites harbor or afford. 

Of Music and the Drama the book has 
much to say: the Little Dutch Band and 
the Orchestrion, and the songs of the 
Under World offer a field for unlimited 
exploration. We cannot quote from the 
book in this regard, for lack of space; 
even to talk at length of Music (of the 
East Side) is to speak, in Mr. Hartt’s 
words, of mouth-organs, accordions, 
oboes, French horns, xylophones, flag- 
eolets that vie with piccolos, tubas, trom- 
bones, and double-breasted guitars, till 
it becomes a problem to know how the 
people gained possession of them, or 
even deduced their existence. 

THE NATIONAL GAME. 

We pass to the last of the chapters, 
in which we find the comments of Ha- 
shimura Togo, to be quoted at some 
length for the edification of all who read 
Sports AFIELD. 

Baseballng, writes this gentleman, is Na- 
tional Sport. Walk some distance to suburbs 
of trolley. When, all of a suddenly, you hear 
a sound. It is a very congregational lynch- 
law sound of numberous voices doing it all at 
once. Silence punctuates this. Then more of. 

Addressing himself to a policeman, Mr. Togo 
solicits enlightenment: ‘‘Why all this yell 
about—unless of mania?’’ 

‘*Three men have got home,’’ explains the 
officer. 

‘*So happy to welcome travelers! Have 
them gentlemen been long absent for such pub- 
lic banzai?’’ 

Man at his best made baseball, which gallops 
gloriously to its sublime culmination, holds a 
nation spellbound from snow to snow, provides 
always the clash of player against player, and 
calls for the combined exercise of muscle, brain, 
skill and manly daring. 

Mr. Togo again: ‘‘One strong-arm gentle- 
man called a Pitch is hired to throw. Another 


gentlemen called a Stop is responsible for 
whatever that Hon. Pitch throw to him; so 
he protect himself from wounding by sofa 
pillows which he wear on hands. Another 
gentleman called a Striker stand in front of 
that Stop and hold up club to fright off that 
Hon. Pitch from angry rage of throwing things. 
Hon. Pitch in hand hold one baseball of un- 
ripe condition of hardness. He raise that arm 
lofty—then twist—O sudden!! He shoot them 
bullet-ball straight to breast of Hon. Stop. 
Hon. Striker swing club for vain effort. It is 
a miss and then deathly ball shoot Hon. Stop 
in gloves. ‘Struck once!’ decry Hon. Umperor 
—a person who is there to gossip about it—in 
loud voice.’’ 


Mr. Togo cannot suppress a spasm of 
admiration for the pitcher: 

Hon. Pitch prepare to enjoy some deathly 
agony. He hold that baseball outside of 
twisted arm; turn one half beside himself, 
throw elbows away, give whirling salute of 
head, caress ankle with calf of leg, then up-air 
—quickly shoot. 

Mr. Togo views the Umpire with feel- 
ing of a mixed nature: 

Occasionally that large German intelligence 
what set next to me would say with voice 
‘¢Kill that Umperor! Kill him!’’ I wait for 
very large hour to see the death of this Hon. 
Umperor, but it did not occur as I seen. Too 
bad! I had very good seat to see from. 

This is the longest of our book 
notices. We hope it will not be tire- 
some to those who look out to the wide 
horizons of the peaks and plains, to peer 
for a moment’s space into the crowded 
areas and fetid halls, the roof-gardens 
and steaming alley-ways of the Ghettos 
and the Five Points and the unnamed 
haunts of their fellow-men, fighting for 
existence with stomachs pinched and 
toes and elbows bare, but seeking with 
the scanty pennies they can live without, 
to lift themselves for an instant from 
their miserable state. There is true 
sympathy in the book. The People at 
Play are to be looked upon with sym- 
pathy. The man who would despise 
them should follow the example of one 
of our former citizens (now an English- 
man) who endures the snubs of royalty 
for the sake of rubbing elbows with 
those of Norman blood, commercial 
baronets, and decadent Lords, glorying 
in the existence of a toleration that sat- 
isfies his empty soul. 

CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 
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AN EFFICIENT GAME WARDEN. 


Just a few lines about a peculiar procedure at 
law, resulting from an infraction of the game laws 
in’ Eastern Washington and the swiftness with 
which punishment was meted out to the offenders, 
W. L. Hagen and Arno Melville, who not only 
banged holes in the atmosphere but also brought 
down a lone duck in Cow Creek. Hagen and Mel- 
ville were the central figures in the little comedy, 
and J. H. Tate, game warden, was the man on the 
job. Tate caught ’em with the goods and they 
came over with ten iron boys, rdther than pass 
their two weeks vacation in durance vile. The 
game warden was on the job bright and early on 
a Sunday morning last month, when Hagen and 
Melville, who had wasted a lot of good powder 
and shot shooting turtles in Cow Creek, winged a 
duck. Tate had the dope on them and sent his 
dog into the water for the bird, which he handed 
to the Nimrods. 

**Suppose you fellows have licenses?’’ asked 
Tate in an easy tone of voice, 

‘*Nope,’’ replied Hagen, turning to Melville. 

‘*Me, too,’? was Melville’s answer, when the 
query was put to him. 

‘*Let’s get over on the bank—over there in 
the shade of that pine,’’ beckoned Tate. 

There was a little parley but Tate was firm, and 
he proceeded to hold court at once—constituting 
himself judge, prosecuting attorney and bailiff, in 
addition to acting as the complaining witness. 

‘*Guilty or not guilty?’’ he asked of the two 
trembling prisoners. 

‘*What’s that?’’ one of them asked. 

‘*You are charged with hunting without a li- 
cense. Are you guilty or not guilty?’’ 

**Guilty!’’ they pleaded in duet. 

The pleas were duly entered and Melville and 
Hagen were told to remit a fine of $10 to John 
Truax, prosecuting attorney of the county. This 
they did to escape further embarrassment. Pros- 
ecutor Truax, however, with a nice regard for the 
fine points of the code criminal, did not approve 
of the procedure, and ordered the money returned. 
Tate was nettled. He bit hard and swallowed his 
feelings but as he started for the open he was 
heard to remark: ‘‘They may get away for a 
time, but I’ll nail ’em at the finish.’’ 

Prosecutor Truax in the meantime commissioned 
the messenger to say that while he returned the 
amount of the fine assessed by Tate, he had filed 
information against the Sunday hunters, but would 
hold up the warrants to permit the hunters to 
appear in court by counsel or in person. 

‘*Nevaire! nevaire again!’’ quoth Hagen, in a 
tone of voice which also expressed the innermost 
thoughts of his partner. They engaged counsel, 
who promptly entered a plea of guilty and ten- 
dered $10 in payment of a fine, while Melville and 
Hagen were speeding to the Sound. 

‘¢Well, I guess the trial court didn’t make 
such a bum decision,’’ said Tate, who was all 
smiles when the facts were given out. ‘‘ Pretty 
nifty ruling, that,’’ he added, as he walked down 
the street, ‘‘and Justice Womack upheld it, just 
as I thought he would. Justice Womack certainly 


knows his business, and, say! I wasn’t so slow 
myself—was I?’’ 

Tate has an enviable reputation as a game 
warden who enforces the law, and, to quote a prom- 
inent sportsman, ‘‘any old time they get anything 
on him, they’ll not only have to rise early in the 
morning but will have to stay up the night be- 
fore.’’ 

All of which goes to show that it frequently is 
a costly pastime to hunt game birds without first 
procuring a license from the County Recorder. 


————_. 


THE BLUE ROCK GUN CLUB. 





See Illustration—page 555. 


One of the most active trap-shooting clubs in 
Illinois is the Blue Rock Gun Club of Blue Island. 
The weekly shoots of this club are usually well 
attended, and among its membership we note a 
large number of expert field shots. With such men 
as Krueger, Dare, Rhoades and Aulwurm facing 
the traps, the Blue Rock club should be able to 
give a good account of itself in any company. 
Its officers are: Harry G. Dare, pres’t; Paul 
Krueger, vice-pres’t; Clyde Porter, sec’y; Perry 
Heinecke, treasurer; A. C. Rhoades, captain. 

—_. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


For more than twenty years Webber’s hand- 
knit jackets have enjoyed an enviable reputation 
among outdoor people—sportsmen, surveyors, tim- 
ber cruisers and the like. Made of the best wool 
yarn and knit to fit, they are decidedly the stand- 
ard garment in their field. Further details of 
the manufacturer, Geo. F. Webber, 495 Gratiot 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

7 * 

THE annual shoot for the Pigeon Championship 
of the Blue Grass State was more than usually 
exciting this year. Dr. P. H. Schwankans of 
Louisville, shooting an L, C. Smith gun, triumphed 
over a field of twenty-four of the best pigeon shots 
in the country. Shooting at 30 yds. rise, Dr. 
Schwankans scored 24, with one bird dead out of 
bounds. Two other well-known shooters also scored 
24 each; but in the shoot-off the Doctor came in 
an easy winner. 

* * 

THE Idaho-Utah Sportsmen’s Association tour- 
nament was another triumph for U. M. C. steel- 
lined shells and Remington hammerless guns. Ed 
O’Brien won highest general average of the tour- 
nament, with 414 ex 425, shooting steel-lined 
Nitro shells. Ed Farmin, who won high amateur, 
breaking 408 ex 425, used U. M. C. steel-lined 
shells. Mr. Holohan won the Becker trophy; Chas. 
McClure won the individual championship medal; 
both used U. M. C. steel-lined shells. W. R. 
Thomas won the Browning diamond medal, and all 
the winning team in the team event used U. M. C. 
shells. H. S. Mills and G. L. Becker tied for the 
Idaho Falls medal, both using U. M. C. steel-lined 
shells, and one a pump gun and the other an auto- 
loading gun. 
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If you would improve your 
score at the traps, and get 
better results in the field, use 


DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS 


the powder of 


Guaranteed Stability 


@ We know our powder is of the 
highest standard. This is not a 
theory, it is a fat. You can 
prove it. 


qWe wil send you bushi on 
proper loads, if you wish, and 
will refer you to a dealer near 
you, who carries Dead Shot, 
if for any reason im ba 
dealer does not. 


American Powder Mills 


CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Have you tried 


The 1909 Issue 
SCHULTZE 
NEW E. C.? 


Their special qualities are 


STABILITY 
PERFECT PATTERNS 
EXCELLENT VELOCITY 
EASY ON THE SHOULDER 


Shells loaded with either of 
these powders can be purchased 
through any dealer. 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
pictures illustrating “A Day’s Hunt.” Address 


Dept. 4. 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 





km writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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JOHNNY BURKES’ BEAR TRAP. 


‘‘Lindy Ann, I will have bear meat for our 
Christmas dinner, unless all prospects fail me.’’ 

The speaker was Johnny Burkes. A bear had 
been preying upon a flock of sheep up in the 
Cumberland Mountains, and Johnny had ‘‘laid it 
up’’ for him. He had been telling Lindy Ann of 
his plan to entrap His Bearship, which was to set 
a dead-fall for him, baiting it with the remnant 
of a sheep he had left over. 

‘*T’m afraid,’’ said Lindy Ann, ‘‘that if we 
have to ’pend upon your bear meat for Christmas 
dinner, we shall be mighty slab-sided by supper- 
time.’’ 

**Tf I don’t have that bear for dinner,’’ said 
Lindy Ann’s spouse, ‘‘you may kill the old blue 
hen, and that is offering a great deal—considering 
the fact that she is the sole remaining descendant 
of old Cromar.’’ (Old Cromar was a hen that 
Johnny’s mother had given him on his wedding 
day, five years before). 

‘* All right,’’ said Lindy Ann. ‘‘I don’t want 








THE TRAP IN POSITION. 





to kill Mary Sue, nor Red Comb nor the speckled 
pullet, for she belongs to the baby; but a body’s 
just bound to have a chicken for dinner, if the 
bear won’t hike out to your trap to get himself 
Sally-Vated.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Burkes; ‘‘but women have 
no faith.’’ 

‘*T’ll have faith in that old blue hen for a 
Christmas dinner, I’ll bound ye,’’ said Lindy 
Ann, teasingly. 

Burkes knew that it was not worth while to 
waste time in bandying words with Lindy Ann, 
who was much inclined to argument, and whose 
vocabulary was practically unlimited, being largely 
composed of stock-words and phrases, and some of 
them of doubtful authority. So he dropped the 
matter and went about setting a trap for the bear. 

* * * * * 


It was the day before Christmas. The sun 
shone brightly, the sky was blue, and Burkes 
thought the day highly propitious. He picked up 
his axe and went to the place where Bruin had left 
the mutton the night before. Burkes felt sure 
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that he would be back for his supper that night— 
bears always sup late. He cut two logs, in the 
first place, preparatory to setting the trap; these 
he rolled together near a large tree. One of the 
logs he made stationary by driving stakes into 
the ground at the ends; then he rolled the other 
log on top of the first and parallel with it. Next 
he drove higher stakes into the ground, to hold 
the top log in place. He then raised one end of 
the top log, and, setting a large pair of triggers 
under it, he had a trap. He then took the part of 
the sheep which the bear had left and placed it 
between the trap and the tree, so that the bear 
could not get at it without poking his head under 
the log, by which he would be sure to spring the 
triggers and thus get caught. 

Burkes, having set the trap, started for home, 
well pleased with his prospect of having bear meat 
for dinner on the morrow. As he bent his steps 
toward home he noticed that the sunlight was 
growing pale, and the clouds becoming denser. 
The air was still and the chill seemed to penetrate 
to the very marrow of his bones. An ominous 
warning! The snow began to fall just at the 
time when day and night exchanged places. The 
soft feathery flakes were fast hiding the old 
earth when Burkes retired for the night; but he 
went to bed well satisfied that Bruin would be 
after the mutton for supper and get caught. 

In the night Lindy Ann was awakened by an 
unusual commotion. It was as though a cyclone 
had broken into the house. ‘‘Johnny! O 
Johnny!’’ she called loudly, ‘‘something’s in the 
house! Get up, Johnny, and run it out.’’ 

‘“Tt’s me,’’ answered Burkes, who was already 
up. 

‘«Johnny Burkes, you’re a marouser,’’ taunt- 
ingly said Lindy Ann. ‘‘That’s the good of 
eatchin’ bears. I’ll get up and see what you’ve 
done.’’ She arose from the bed, poked the fire 
and threw some dry wood into it to make a blaze; 
then she looked around to see if any damage had 
been done during the bear fight, but she found 
nothing save a chair with its ‘‘hip’’ broken. 

‘¢Johnny Burkes!’’ said she, ‘‘ whatever pos- 
sessed you, any way?’’ 

‘¢Why,’’ answered he, looking rather crest-fal- 
len, ‘‘I was dreaming of fighting the bear.’’ 

‘Now you go back to bed,’’ she stormed, ‘‘and 
let me hear no more of that bear-fightin’.’’ 

Just then a disturbance was heard at the chicken 
roost. Lindy Ann quickly threw the door wide 
open and hallooed at the top of her voice: ‘‘Sic! 
sic! hoo-ey!’’ 

‘“ Johnny Burkes,’’ said she; ‘‘ this is what your 
big bear-fightin’ does! I’ll bet anything that an 
owl got one of the chickens! ’’ 

Burkes said nothing, but went back to bed. 

In the morning it was found that the descendant 
of old Cromar was a nonentity. The snow had 
fallen to the depth of ten inches during the night. 
Burkes never mentioned the bear trap to Lindy 
Ann, but after the chores had been done he stole 
away. He approached the trap cautiously. His 
heart beat wildly. He reached a point from 
which he could sce the trap through the thick un- 
derbrush, and——it was setting just as he had 
left it! FRANK MONROE BEVERLY. 
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The Right Firearms for Xmas 


Distributed by the most popular Aviator—Old Santa 
Claus! The annual Xmas problem is best solved by 
= presenting 


STEVENS SHOTGUNS—RIFLES—PISTOLS 
Ideal Xmas gifts are the time-honored Favorite No. 17 Rifle, the New No. 70 
“Visible Loading” Repeating Rifle, Repeating Shotgun No. 520 (Browning's 
Patent) and the Demi-Bloc Hammer and Hammerless Double Guns. 
“ABSOLUTELY THE BEST AT POPULAR PRICES” emphasizes the STEVENS for almost half a century. 
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Ask your dealer and insist on STEVENS. If you Send for latest 160-page complete illustrated cata- 
cannot obtain, we will ship direct, express prepaid, logue. Mailed anywhere upon request. Indispensable 
upon receipt of catalogue price. to every shooter. 














J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, 


O. BOX 5680, 


P. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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KM will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 
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VERMONT’S HUNTING SEASON. 


Vermont’s hunting week—the last week in Octo- 
ber—closed with an estimate of 5,000 deer killed, 
being nearly double the number killed last year. 
A total of 38,685 hunter’s licenses were issued. 
This estimate of deer killed is the estimate of 
experienced hunters—it being too early for the 
official record. Commissioner Thomas has sent out 
blanks to the different towns, and a more accurate 
record will be made as soon as possible. 

There was only one fatality. Fred Harris was 
accidentally shot by his own son. The two men 
were returning from a hunting trip and walking 
through the woods together, when the younger 
man started to cock his rifle. It was prematurely 
discharged and the ball passed through the elder 
man’s thigh—shattering the bone and passing out 
on the other side. Weak from loss of blood, he 
was taken to the hospital, where he died two days 
later. There were other accidents but none fatal. 
Two men, in hot pursuit of a deer, attempted to 
exchange guns, one of which was discharged in 
the exchange—the bullet passing through the foot 
of one of the men, who, however, kept on after 
the deer for some time, but the pain of the wound 
finally overcame him and he returned home for 
treatment. 

The Barre Times sounded a very sensible note 
of warning in the following paragraph: 

‘*In order to avoid serious accidents, hunters 
are urged to exercise an ordinary degree of cau- 
tion during the hunting season. They should not 
only make sure that their target is a deer and not 
a human being, but they should be careful not to 
take a position which will bring a dwelling house 
or the frequently traveled highway into range of 
their guns. Others than the hunters will do well 
to keep out of the woods during the hunting sea- 
son.’’ 

There was a hard fight in the Legislature last 
fall over the so-called ‘‘doe bill.’’ But it passed 
and probably half the deer killed this season were 
does. There has been much complaint among the 
farmers about damage to crops and orchards. This 
damage has been done largely by does that were 
semi-tame. It is thought that the does killed have 
been largely of this class and that next season 
will see less damage by deer. The does have evi- 
dently known that no harm could come to them, 
as they have been quite fearless. Those remaining 
will keep to cover more closely for a year to come. 

There is much discussion of the question 
throughout the State—many believing that the 
slaughter of does has greatly damaged the hunt- 
ing interests, while others believe that deer are 
plentiful in the forests and that only those fre- 
quenting the open have been killed. The farmers 
have raised a great hue and cry against the deer, 
yet there are large tracts of land posted against 
trespassers, If they wish the deer exterminated, 
Why have they posted their lands? It seems that 
not all of them are of this opinion. Next season’s 
Legislature will doubtless see more wrangling over 
the game laws. Whether or not the law will be 
changed will depend largely on the extent to 
which the deer have been exterminated and 
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whether or not there is a scarcity during the com- 
ing year. There is always much grumbling among 
the people at large over the time spent by the 
Legislature over our fish and game laws; but 
when it is shown by the number of licenses issued 
that about one person in four in the State hunts, 
and most of those who hunt also fish, it would 
seem permissible to make the fish and game laws 
as adequate as possible. Commissioner Thomas 
estimates that there are many does in inaccessible 
places and that there are 100,000 fawns, which 
will amply stock the woods. 

In many places the best hunting ground was 
found posted and the deer frightened and shy. 
As a result of this, many of the hunters came in 
empty-handed. It was not intended that very 
young animals of either sex should be shot, and 
when a Montpelier man exhibited the carcass of 
a yearling doe in his market window, so much 
indignation was shown that he was forced to re- 
move it to his back rooms. 

The proudest boy in Vermont is Ralph Churchill 
—a Londonderry boy who shot a fine buck while 
returning home from school. 

As the train was moving out of Rochester sta- 
tion, two deer were seen beside the tracks. The 
train stopped and two men alighted—each taking 
a shot at a deer and each bringing down his game. 
The carcasses were taken aboard and the train 
sped on—having lost only about ten minutes time 
in the transaction. A buck shot on Rickers Moun- 
tain was hit in the neck and went down. The 
hunter came up with his knife, when the buck 
leaped to his feet and ran off. The hunter fired a 
second time and missed, but the third shot brought 
the buck to earth. A companion, hunting with 
him, sighted two deer and essayed to fire, when 
the cartridge missed fire. The next day he again 
sighted two deer—presumably the same two—and 
again his gun missed fire. On the following day 
he was within easy range of a fine buck, and for 
the third time missed fire and watched the animal 
rush from sight. His feelings can perhaps be 
better imagined than described. 


The following is a résumé of Vermont’s fish and 


game laws as enacted in 1909: Authorizing the 
Governor to suspend the hunting season in time of 
drouth. Removing protection from does and pro- 
hibiting hunting of deer at night. Providing a 
50-cent resident license. Protecting quail for two 
years and upland plover for six years. Shortening 
the season for grouse, woodcock, plover, snipe, rail 
and water-fowl. Prohibiting the hunting of ducks 
by artificial light or in boats propelled by other 
than hand power and protecting English pheasants 
until 1913. 

Vermont is good hunting and fishing ground and 
an ideal place for an outing. 

HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 


<< 
> 





At the recent famous Small Bore Match between 
South and Western Australia, the South Australian 
team won. More than 75 per cent. of the members 
of both teams were equipped with Stevens rifles. 
Stevens rifles enjoy an international fame for un- 
erring accuracy, and, where perfect scores are de- 
sired, the Stevens will always be a prime favorite. 
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At the Cooking School 


It is surprising how quickly those old headaches leave the 


person who quits coffee, and has found out how to make 


POSTUM 


RIGHT— 


And who prizes health and the ability to “(do things.” 


Ten days’ trial will prove 


“*There’s a Reason” for POSTUM. 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 














562 SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co., New 
Haven, Conn., have placed on the market a tele- 
scopic sight for rifle shooters, for which they claim 
as exclusive features the micrometer adjustment 
of the objective lens and the aperture reticule with 
the least obstruction of the field of view. This 
sight is made in two styles, with three different 
powers, and can be attached to all makes of re- 
peating and single-shot rifles. A fully descriptive 
circular can be obtained of the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company. 





s + 
R. P. Rivey, Jun., of Fairfield, Freestone 
County, Texas, writes: ‘‘I hope some of your 
readers will kindly advise me about a disease that 
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is killing off our very finest bird dogs. Local 


‘ sportsmen speak of it as canker or sore mouth. 


The dog has a high fever, with constant bowel 
trouble; is stiff all over; has a sore mouth and is 
unable to swallow. Eyes weak and running mat- 
ter; there is a great flow of saliva from the mouth 
and same is very offensive; mouth becomes com- 
pletely raw inside. Dog seldom lives more than 
five days when taken with this disease.’’ 


* * * 


WHERE is the hunter or fisherman who has not 
many times captured a beautiful trophy which his 
friends have admired, and then allowed the splen- 
did specimen to spoil and decay? And where is the 
man who under these circumstances has not sin- 
cerely wished that he knew some way to save 
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and preserve the trophy just as it was in life? 
It is now possible for anyone to know how to 
preserve animals, birds and fishes so that they look 
exactly like the living creatures. This art is now 
taught by mail by the Northwestern School of 
Taxidermy, 1689 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Our 
readers can secure full particulars and a beautiful 
prospectus by writing the school at the address 
given. 
+ . * 

THE Third Buffalo Power Boat Show, which is 
to be held at Convention Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., 
March 21 to 30, under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Launch Club, is the coming event now uppermost 
in the minds of all motor-boat enthusiasts. With 
the crowning success of the Launch Club’s Water 
Carnival, last September, still fresh in mind, -the 
importance of Buffalo as a motor-boat centre was 
impressively demonstrated—demanding a bigger 
and better power boat show. Evidence of the sig- 
nificance vested in the coming exhibition by the 
Trade (and the popular regard for it by the Pub- 
lic, who reveled in last year’s production) is best 
defined by the demands from both for a more 
extended show. A nine-day affair instead of six 
is therefore carded, and it promises to be the most 
comprehensive and attractive event of itS kind in 
the country. Firms desiring space at the big show 
should address Dai H. Lewis, Manager, 760 Main 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


* * * 


From Capt. J. A. H. Dressel we receive an- 
nouncement that the sixteenth annual National 
Sportsman’s Show will open at Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, March 2. Regarding the 
general plans, Capt. Dressel says: ‘‘The 1910 
show will be materially different from shows held 
in previous years, as acting upon suggestions and 
knowledge gained by 16 years’ experience we will 
this year make a special effort to interest the 
sportsmen by having inereased representations 
from hunting and fishing sections, railroads, 
camps, guides, ete., and such exhibits as comprise 
articles which sportsmen require during their 
trips, also amateur sports arranged to hold the 
public, but not to the detriment of the exhibits— 
bringing a specially interested class of visitors 
whom the exhibitors desire to meet and are cater- 
ing to.’’ Space will be more limited than last 
year. We therefore suggest that those desiring to 
exhibit make prompt application to secure the best 
possible ‘location. Inquiries addressed to Capt. J. 
A. H. Dressel, 138 West Forty-second St., New 
York, will receive prompt attention. 


> 
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Our diminutive reproduction of the Bristol 1910 
calendar hardly does this handsome wall hanger jus- 
tice—it being from a painting by N. C. Wyeth in 
full colors and in size about 21 by 28 inches. 
This beautiful fishing scene will be sent free to 
dealers in fishing tackle only; to all others the 
price will be 25 cts. each. Ready about Dec. 15th. 
Address, the Horton Mfg. Co., 82 Horton St., 
Bristol, Conn. 
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To Reduce 

ws Say wad in a Supply 
OLD a. 
KENTUCKY 
WHISKIES 


before the Legislature passes more prohibition laws, 
we have cut our regular price almost in half, and will 
ship, ALL EXPRESS PAID, on receipt of price, our famous 


100 OLD GOMMANDER Dole 
Proof BOURBON WHISKEY Stamp 


4 Quarts or $@) 95 | 8 Quarts or $ ge 45 


1 Gallon 2 Gallons 


Absolutely pure, straight Whiskey, not adultera- 
ted nor rectified. AGED AND MAPURED IN BOND UNDER 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION. No better whiskey in the 
world, nene richer or mellower, or better for medi- 
cinal purposes. The quality usually sold for$5.00 per gallon. 
Save Dealers’ Profit, Get Pure Whiskey 

Direct From Kentucky Distillery 

TRY IT AT OUR RISK and if you are not more 
than satisfied return 
at our expense, and we refund money at once. 
— Two full size sample 
FREE WITH EACH ORDER ics of Gin and 

Brandy, with whiskey glass and cork screw. 
Additional special premium with each 2 gal. order. 
ORDER TODAY as this offer will be withdrawn when our stock is reduced. 


KENTUCKY CO-OPERATIVE DISTILLERY CO., 
Warehouse Depot No. 7§ Louisville, Ky. 














Don’t abuse your face or curl up your 
eran Sa Cutlery toes when you shave and peg ti pal 

’ ment when you want a too t you 

THE CELEBRATED As use almost daily, for the rest of your 
: MO life. Allow yourself the comfort you 
*s are entitled to. We know you will 
rather pay $2.00 for a Razor that will give you 
pleasure and comfort, than get a 78c bargain in 
something that looks like a Razor and will be an iy- 
strument of torture to you until you throw it away, 
or give it to your wife for cutting corns. Trust us and send $2 00 in 
Money or Express Order, and we will send you one of our fully guaranteed 








Send for Free 
Illustrated Catalog. 


CSTD isc FOX RAZORS ready for use. You can 
“and Polished............. 25c have narrow, medium or wide blade. Bae 
“  Reground and Honed........... 40c j will be glad ofitever after 
aed =>... a itesesas sess = Bean Oy eb oe Ae 15¢ ay prota get files 74,698 testimonials of 
ew Hangie ab oned,.... ic ‘ety Razor es Zz ased cial 
Scissors ground up to 8 inch, 10c and Resharpened...... ze ple conemnens—th hat prentsnengn rarer 


Send us your work; add postage stamps for the return charges FOX CUTLERY CO., 
of the package and mark package plainly with your name. 216 Enterprise Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


B will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 
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AN ALL-AROUND HUNT. 





As I have just been a sharer in the pleasures 
of an all-around hunt, I thought you might be 
pleased to hear about it. A gentleman friend of 
mine owns a small cabin, about eight miles from 
Lincoln on the edge of a large lake. Can you 
imagine my surprise when on Wednesday night 
two weeks ago, just after learning that school was 
dismissed for Thursday and Friday for a teachers’ 
convention, I met my friend and he gave me the 
key to the cabin and full privileges on the lake 
for the following two days. Now, on the outside 
this little cabin presented a pretty rough appear- 
ance, but on the inside it is almost a paradise. 
It is fitted out with dishes, a gasoline stove, a 
small heating stove and bunks for four. I lost 
little time in getting from down-town out to the 
house of Harley White, my hunting pal (other- 
wise known as Jarkes). He is a little larger than 
I and with his double-barrel hammerless Parker 
he is death on anything that flies, walks or runs 
within range. From there we called a counsel of 
war, and in ten minutes Walter Woods (Irish for 
short) and Gilmore Pierce were whistling outside. 

In half an hour we had everything arranged, 
except a way to go, and were about ready to give 
up, when with a shout Jarkes rushed to the door, 
and as we followed we saw Mr. White (Jarkes’ 
father) speed up the driveway in his Cadillac—a 
dandy car, just right for four. We all held our 
breath while Jarkes explained to his father and 
when he gave his permission for Harley to use 
the car we gave three rousing cheers. 

It was fine clear weather; the roads were good, 
and pretty soon we were on our way. We were 
warm and comfortable; had grub for two days 
and each had his gun in its case. We arrived at 
the cabin about 12 o’clock and as we wanted to 
get fixed for the early morning shooting, the first 
thing to do was to locate the blinds and get the 
decoys out. Now, Irish was for all shooting from 
the same blind, but I said No. There were two 
blinds about half a mile apart and the safest way 
was for two to shoot from one and two from the 
other. Jarkes and I went east and the others to 
the west blind. In thirty minutes we had the 
decoys set and the blind straightened and were 
back at the cabin. We got a fire going and with 
the alarm set for 5 o’clock were soon asleep. 

In the morning we had to hustle, and just as 
the light was beginning to show in the east we 
took our places in the blind. I was shooting my 
Remington automatic and Jarkes his double-barrel. 

It was still quite dark when I heard the rushing 
sound of wings, and, looking above us, we saw 
dark shadows flitting by with the speed of a 
train. It was still too dark to shoot, but who 
could resist; and, almost before we knew what 
we were doing—Bang! Bang! went our guns and 
the quiet morning air was rent by a thousand 
echoes. Well, we didn’t get any out of that 
bunch, and pretty soon a bunch of nine small 
ducks went over our heads, headed straight for 
the other blind. We waited and listened and then 
I heard a splash and right in front of me sat a 
lone widgeon, right in among the decoys. I 


brought my gun up to murder it—not thinking of 
the nine teal. Then I felt Jarkes, the ever thought- 
ful, tighten his grip on my arm, and, looking up, 
I saw nine specks swinging into the -west blind’s 
decoys. Bang! Bang! went Irish’s and Pierce’s 
guns and three little specks dropped. I watched 
the six teal raise up, when I was startled by 
Jarke’s gun. I had forgotten my widgeon and 
as it got up when the other boys shot, my partner 
dropped it—scoring a pretty little wing shot. 
Well, he had the laugh on me but it, didn’t take 
me long to get even. 

Out of my corner of the blind I saw three big 
ducks coming, and without telling Jarkes I pre- 
pared to nail them. I decided to take them 
coming in, as it is seldom, around here in the 
fall, that the big ducks alight. When they were 
within nice range I let the leader have it and 
down he came. My! but how those other two 
pintails did climb! I took a fleeting shot at them 
and one came down, with the other crippled. 
Jarkes then came to my rescue with a pretty shot, 
and we had all three of them. We had fair shoot- 
ing until 9 o’clock and then went to the cabin with 
six teal, three pintails, a widgeon and two mal- 
lards—12 ducks in all. 

While Jarkes got a meal, I cleaned up the 
cabin. Pretty soon the other boys came in with 
10, ducks and we all prepared to eat one of 
Jarkes’ famous Burgoos. I don’t know how he 
made it but it contained canned peas and meat 
and onions and it certainly hit the right spot. 
Jarkes was the cook and he can certainly cook 
some. After dinner and after the dishes were 
washed we organized a squirrel hunt, which, al- 
though it was lots of fun, only yielded two squir- 
rels. Then came supper and about 8 o’clock I 
told the boys I had a scheme. 

The cabin is in the centre of a big hayfield, and, 
although I had seen lots of rabbit signs, I hadn’t 
seen any rabbits in the daytime. I knew, when 
auto riding in the country at night, we would see 
rabbits. Why not go on a big auto rabbit hunt? 
My suggestion was talked over, and finally they 
all agreed to try it. It is dangerous to take more 
than one gun in the auto, so we cut cards for first 
shot. Gilmore got first; I second; Jarkes third, 
and Irish last. Gilmore took his place on the 
front seat and we lit the big gas lights and slowly 
started over the field. By this time the excitement 
ran high and all were on the lookout. Pretty soon, 
away ahead in the auto’s light, trotted Mr. 
Bunny. He wasn’t frightened but trotted right 
toward us. We all waited for the fatal shot—it 
seemed so easy; but it proved to be a hard one. 
Bang! went the gun and away went Bunny, un- 
harmed. The rabbits were thick at night, and, 
after missing four, we learned to take our time 
and soon began getting them. Some very good 
shots were made. I remember once, when I was 
in the front seat, a rabbit came bounding out and 
I pulled up the gun and shot. I got him and they 
all cried, Good shot! but, as I remember it, I 
never saw the rabbit at all. I just shot at the 
space and happened to get him. Anyway, we had 
lots of fun and when we went back to the cabin 
we had eight cottontails and three jacks. After 
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Webber's Hand-Knit Jacket No.-66 


Webber is the originator of the Knit Jacket. He killed the 
old-fashioned sweater with his Hand-Knit Hunting Jackets. 

No. 66 is a New One—Webber Quality. It is made, in 
wide flat rib, two and one-half needles to the inch. Wool 
i yarn, extra heavy, knit to fit—and does fit. Colors: Dead 
i Grass, Oxford, Myrtle Green, Maroon. 

Price, sizes 34 to 44 chest measure, $6. 46 to 50, $7. 
Return at Webber's expense if not satisfactory. 
A Suggestion to the Man: ier Srade ‘tine 
of LADIES 
Write for Catalogue B. 


495-497 Gratiot Avenue, 


COATS. Ask for Special Christmas Catalog. 
The “Webber” Brand is Guaranteed, 


GEO. F. WEBBER, Mnfr., 
Detroit, Mich. 











An Unparalleled Record 
in Shooting History 
Made by the 






PARKER BROS., 


N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. 








Meriden, Conn. 


PARKER GUN 


At Chicago, the week 
won the bpm ye A Handicap from the 18 yd. mark, shooting 
at ten doubles and 

Mr, Fred Shattuck won the Grand American Handicap from 
the 18 yd. mark—score 96; and 20 straight in the shoot-off. 


nning June 21, Mr. Frank Fisher 
ghty singles—score 94, 


Mr, Fred Gilbert again won 
the Professional Champion- 
ship with a score of 198 out of 
200, which included 40 doubles, 
8 of which he broke 87—making 
his second consecutive win- 
® ning of this classic event, and 
the Sa a ed 

for the PARKER GUN 

The PARKER GUN also 
won the High General Average 
for the entire tournament— 
thus wae about all there 
was in sight. 








SPRATT'S 


DOG CAKES 


THE STANDARD DOG FOOD. 


They are a staple and constant 
food for all breeds of dogs 
Send stamp for ‘‘ Dog ti Culture ’’ 
which contains much valuable 
information. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Factories and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


Depots at San Franciseo, Cal.; ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Montreal, Canada. 


Resident Superintendents at Chicago and Boston. 
Factories at Berlin, Germany, and London, Eng. 

















Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
cures rupture, will be sent on 
trial. No obnoxious sprin 
or pads. Has automatic A 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
_ the broken parts together as you 
would a broken limb. Nosalves. 
No lies. Durable. cheap. Pat. 
Sept. 10, 701. Sent en trial to 
0. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer prove it. "Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E, BROOKS, 1674 Brooks Building, Marshall, Mich. 








BARHANS UNEQUALED CASTING AND TROLLING LEADER 





any fish, 


Strong and Flexible. Wire Wound. Solid Steel Center. Silver Plated. Will Not Kink. 


32am 








Made in different Sizes and Lengths. Ask your Dealer, or send 15 cts. for 5-inch size, 


Somples ana Frise ie? J.J. BASTIAN, 992 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIL 
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we put our rabbits and ducks on top of the 
shanty, we got our bunks ready and were sitting 
around the fire, reading some copies of Sports 
AFIEL8, when the boys asked me if I wouldn’t 
write to Sports AFIELD about how we went rabbit 
hunting in an automobile, and so I did. Then we 
turned in and dreamed about what we were going 
to do on the morrow. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, B. W. WIDENER. 





PINEHURST’S TRAP-SHOOTING CARNIVAL. 





‘“Trap shots everywhere are talking Pinehurst 
and the third annual Midwinter Handicap,’’ says 
Band-master John Philip Sousa, and here you have 
the situation in a few words. What Pinehurst is 
to the world of golf, it is rapidly becoming to the 
shooting world. ‘‘The meet is now thoroughly es- 
tablished among the leading shooting events of 
the country,’’ said Mr. Sousa, ‘‘and the entrance 
field this season will surprise you.’’ 

‘*This year’s program—booked for the full 
week beginning January 17—is planned on new 
and comprehensive lines; the sweepstakes to be 
20-target events, with the money divided into five 
sections with $10 added to each of them; class 
shooting; with an optional sweepstakes for those 
who desire to participate in it, divided into 4 
moneys, high guns. 

Two splendid silver cups are offered to the win- 
ner of the Handicap and the Preliminary and one 
gold and two silver medals for the highest amateur 
averages, with a gold medal for the highest pro- 
fessional average. The contest is open to ama- 
teurs only, manufacturer’s agents and paid rep- 
resentatives being only allowed to shoot for the 
price of the targets and the average medal. The 
handicap committee includes Chas. W. Billings, as 
chairman; Chas. Lockwood, David T. Leahy, Chas. 
Newcomb, Frank Hall of the Carteret Club and 
H. J. I. Johnson of Raleigh—one of the best 
known trap shots in the South. 

Invitation tournaments, for trophies contributed 
by those interested, will also be a pleasant feature 
of the winter, and among those who will touch el- 
bows on the firing line will be many old friends, 
who have been connected with the sport here since 
its inception. The Club’s equipment is unequalled 
and its location ideal—a quaint Southern touch 
being given by the log cabin club house. 

HERBERT L. JILLSON, Sec’y. 

Pinehurst, North Carolina. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE new No. 70 Stevens repeating rifle, manu- 
factured for the .22 short, will handle 15 ecar- 
tridges, and for the .22 long rifle, 12 cartridges. 
Its list price is $9.00. Hardware and sporting 
goods dealers carry this rifle in stock and are in 
position to quote attractive prices. This repeater 
has met with a remarkable sale, and shooters 
should inspect this new firearm at retail stores at 
the earliest opportunity. If they are unable to 
obtain, the rifle will be shipped direct. by the 
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Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., express prepaid, upon receipt of catalogue 
price—$9.00. 

* * * 

E. W. Roserts, M, E., who is recognized as one 
of the leading engine experts of the United States, 
has just perfected a remarkable two-cycle engine, 
in which he says he has finally overcome back- 
firing, base explosions and other objectionable fea- 
tures. This engine was designed especially for the 
W. H. Mullins Co., and will be used exclusively 
in their steel motor boats and launches during 
1910. 


* * * 


In the Rocky Mountain Handicap, at Denver, 
Colo., Ed O’Brien won high professional average. 
Fred Ellet tied for high amateur average on 395 
ex 400—both shooting Dead Shot Smokeless pow- 
der. O. W. Ford, shooting from 21 yards, won 
the preliminary handicap on 97 ex 100 and a 
shoot-off of 20 straight. In the Virginia State 
shoot, high professional and amateur averages 
were won by J. R. Taylor and C.-C. English, re- 
spectively, both using Dead Shot Smokeless pow- 
der. Mr. Taylor broke 343 ex 350 and Mr. Eng- 
lish, 322 ex 350. 

* ” * 

THAT it is not all of fishing to fish, is exempli- 
fied in the record given by a California writer, 
and the fact is also clearly demonstrated that 
angling for the leaping tuna is an expensive 
pastime. .After spending $9,000 in nine years 
fishing at Catalina, L. G. Murphy, of Converse, 
Ind., has at last been rewarded in landing one of 
the much-sought-after sea-fighters—a 100-pound 
tuna being brought to gaff by this ambitious ang- 
ler last month. Mr. Murphy now wears the coveted 
blue tuna button in a conspicuous place, and the 
veteran angler is boasting that catching his 
first tuna was fully worth the prolonged efforts 
and tremendous expenditure. ‘‘That tuna cost me 
$9,000,’ said Mr. Murphy, ‘‘for I have been nine 
years catching it. But I got the worth of my 
money.’’ ” 
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U. M. C. AND REMINGTON WINS. 





Guy Ward won the Jackson (Miss.) shoot, miss- 
ing only 13 out of 400 targets. C. O. LeCompte 
was second, one bird behind Mr. Ward. George 
Lyon broke 95 per cent. the first day and Billy 
Long 92 per cent. the second day. All above shot 
U. M. C. steel lined shells. - 

W. H. Heer*won the Ryan (Okla.) shoot, break- 
ing 384 out of 400. He shot U. M. C. steel lined 
shells in a Remington gun as usual. 

At the third annual shoot of the First Inft. N. 
G. M. on the state range near St. Charles, Mo., in 
the only open match of the program, C. C. Cross- 
man won the event with a score of 45 out of 50, 
using U. M. C. .30 cal. U. 8. A. Thomas pointed 
bullet. The weather was particularly unfavorable 
for good range work, a high wind prevailing. Mr. 
Crossman has but recently taken up the long range 
work, having previously won many notable vic- 
tories with the revolver. 
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